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{will be over soon, —Another year 
Hus parted—and its knell is tolling now 
(ver the far Ocean of the past.— 
It is 
4n houwfor tears. —There is a spectre-form 
|, Memory’s voiceless chamber, pointing now 
js dim, cold finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions, thai. have passed away 
And left no shadow of’ their loveliness 
On the dead waste of Life. —That spectre lifts 
‘Lhe coffin-lid of dear, remembered love, 
Ani, bending mournfu ly above the pale 
sycet form, that slumtvers there, scatters dead flow- 
ers 
what has gone fore:ver.— 
I am not 
Asin the years of boyhcod. There were hours 
Of joyousness, that came: like Angel-shapes 
Upon my heart—but the y are altered now, 
Aud rise on Memory’s \ iew like statues pale 
a dim fount of tears.» —And there were springs, 
Upon whose streams the sweet young blossoms 
leaned 
To list the gush of music :-—but their depths 
Are turned to dust. Th ere too were holy lights, 
That shone, sweet rainbc »ws of the spirit o’er 
The skies of new existen ce, but their gleams, 
Like the lost Pleiad of th e olden time, 
Have fallen from the Zer iith, and are lost 
‘Mid the cold mockeries of Earth! 


Alone— 
fam alone! —The guardi ans of my young 
And sinless years have gc one and left me here 
A solitary wanderer. ‘I’ heir low tones 
Of love oft swell upon the : twilight winds 
Or wander sweetly down through mists and dews, 
At evening’s calm and me Jancholy hour, 
But voice alone is there— -Ages of thought 
Come o’er me then, and, with a spirit won 
Back to its earlier years, I kneel again 
\t young life’s broken sb rine!— 
The thirst of power 
las been a fever to my sj irit. Oft, 
Even in my boyhood, I w as wont to gaze 
Upon the swollen torrent rushing down 
With its eternal thunder- far 
Expanse of Ocean with it s infinite 
Of dark blue waters roar ing to the Heavens-- 
lhe night-storm fiercely rending the great oaks 
From their rock-pinnacl e—the giant-clouds 
Shaking their plumes li] ce warriors in the sky, 
And waving their broad lightnings through the air 
Like the red flash of swe irds—ay, [ was wont 
To gaze on these, and a) most weep to think 
could not match their strength. The same wild 
thirst 
lor power is yet upon t ne—it has been 
A madness in my day-d reams and a curse 
Upon my being--ithas led me on 
To mingle in the strife of men, and dare 
The samiel-breath of hate, and [am now, 
Even in the opening of my manhood’s prime, 
Vue, whom the world J.oves not.— 
Well—be it so— 
There is a silent purp ose in my heart. 
And neither love, nor hate, nor fear shall quell 
My own fixed daring. Though my being’s stream 
hives out no music now, *tis passing on 
(0 its far fountain in the Heavens, and there 
Twill rest forever in the Ocean-tide 
 God’s Immensity. 1 will not mourn 
Life’s shrouded memories. I ean still drink in 
(he unshadowed bez.uties of the Universe— 
haze with a swellings soul upon the blue 
Magnifieence alone--and hear the hymn 
Of heaven in every starlight ray—and fill 
Glen, vale, and wood, and mountain, with the bright 
Aud glorious visions poured from the deep home 
Jt an immortal mind.—Past year, farewell! 


SELECT TALES. 


From the New York Amulet. 
THE TWO MIRRORS.—a TALE OF FRY. 


Particular] uv recommended to those of our fair read- 
ers to whom it may be useful. 
“Of Brownis and of Bogilis ful is this buke.”’ 
G. Douglas. 
_ The age of gold has passed away, and the age of 
‘ras too, according to some; and we Jive in the age of 
‘On. Well if itbe so, we live in the most wseful 
‘ge of all the three. But I think we may find a more 
‘pproprigte designation than this metallic one, for the 
'S¢ We live in. Might it not justly be called the age 


of doubt? Not to mention the doubts of the infidel 
and materialist, of whose doubts fam myself very, 
very doubtful, let us think what a doubting genera- 
tion we are, as to many matters which our ancesters 
deemed indubitable. ‘There are the ghosts, the gob- 
lins, the witches, and, what more concerns me, just 
now, the whole host of the fairies, good, bad, and 
indifferent,—they are all doubted, disputed, and de- 
nied. Weno longer behold the potent horse-shoe, 
nailed over the stable door, to prevent the entrance of 
those mishief-loving spirits, who take a delight in 
twisting the horses’ tails and manes at night, into 
such inextricable knots that a dozen combs are brok- 
en next morning in endeavouring to undo them, whilst 
the poor animals are tortured, and their masters sore 
vext, and with ill-advised oathsand ejaculations, jeo- 
pardize their souls—to the infinite satisfaction and 
amusement of the mischievous fairy. Nor, on the 
other hand, do we find our cunning housewives, 
leaving the fairy’s wages, the brimming cream-bowl, 
on the kitchen dresser, or on the dairy shelf; for 
which reward these industrious elves would do more 
household work in one night, than the busy maids 
could accomplish in the six days appointed for la- 
bours they have grown too wise to adopt this labour- 
saving system. We believe now-a-days in nothing 
but steam; the miraculous powers of which, told to 
our fairy-trusting ancestors, as*things which should 
be, would have appeared as fully ineredible to them, 
as tous, the relations of things which have been. 
Have been, do L say? Why should I humour the 
scepticism of others, by speaking of the ‘faery 
folks” as things which have been. No matter.— 
Dates will not alter facts, and I shall therefore say 
nothing as to the time when the circumstances oceur= 
red, which I shall after this tedious peroration, re- 
late; any further than to remark, that it was when 
fairies, bad and good, were plentiful in the land. 


The time of our narrative was a lovely May morn- 
ing, serene in all its beauty, in the landseape around 
Hawthorn Cottage, the residence of ‘Squire Sibley, 
and his two daughters, Amey and Cicely. Far away 
over hill and dale for miles around, from the elevat- 
ed spot on which the cottage stood, you beheld a tru- 
ly Arcadian scene; fields separated by the fragrant 
may-bush and ‘* hedge-row elms on hillocks green;” 
here a farm-house with its busy tenantry and then a 
cottage, standing beneath the guardian shade of some 
venerable oak, whose branches reaching over the 
humble roof of thateh, seemed like the ever out- 
stretched arms of benediction; on the distant hills, 
were flocks of sheep, in that picturesque grouping 
which they always assume, some resting, others teed- 
ing, and slowly moving from one place to another,— 
and on the hill-top some inquisitive patriarch of the 
flock, with his head erect, gazing afar, as though 
taking a survey of the distant scenery. ‘lo the east, 
the prospect was bounded by a range of lofty hills, 
clad ina sunny mist,—while in the distant north, 
ran a fine river, now marked by a line of rising va- 
pour, and bounded by an immense tract of wood- 
land,—the abode it was said of many fairies; some of 
a kindly disposition towards mankind, and others of 
a malignant character. It was said to be the continu- 
al aim of these two species of spirits to thwart each 
other’s purpose; when the kindly fairy would do some 
service to the human folk, then exme the evil one, 
and tried to counteract its endeavours; and on the 
other hand, the good fairy was ever watchful of the 
movements and actions of its wicked neighbour, in- 
somuch that little good and little harm was done by 
them both together. Having said thus much of the 
surrounding scenery of Hawthorn Cottage, and men- 
tioned the fairy race, their character and abode, we 
will return to the cottage, and its inhabitants. Be- 
fore day-break Amey rose, not from sleep, but from 
her bed, and went to the window, to see if any signs 
of the light were visible: but she saw none, and un- 
willingly, and impatieutly, once raore retired to bed; 
where she had been lying awake all this night, think- 
ing of the grand ball to which she and her sister 
were going on the following, and, as most materially 
connected therewith, on the handsome young militia 
officer, then the guest at the cottage, and who was to 
be their escort, and their partner; she was much as- 
tonished at the sound sleep of her sister, Cicely.—-- 
How a person could sleep who was going to dance 
with a fine gentleman within four and twenty hours, 
was to Amey a mystery, 
me last, the sun rose up, and up rose the impatient 

girl. 
wt Cicely, Cicely, it’s broad day! Cicely, do 
awake; only think how much we have to do before 
night. Have you forgot what day itis? Do wake, 
Cicely, I beg of you!” : 

Cicely did awake,—and with a most provoking 
indifference, declared she had forgotten the day. 

More things had happened, than Amey had that 
night dreamed of, and more than she could account 
for. To her utter astonishment and dismay on go- 
ing down stairs, she discoyered that somebody or 


something, though she had been awake all night, and 


had heard no noise, had shivered the parlour look- 
ing glass into a thousand fragments. At any other 
time, she would have been terrified at the mystery; 
she was now more grieved at the disaster,—for how 
were they to dress themselves without a glass? 
Amey could not tell, and Cicely did not eare. 

It was yet early morning, when the well-known 
voice of a pedlar, a dealer in every thing, and there- 
fore, of course, in pocket mirrors amongst other 
things, was heard in the lane, which ran at the foot 
of the cottage garden. And down the garden hast- 
ed the sisters; but no pedlar was to be seen, at which 
they were not less astonished than disappointed, un- 
til on leaning over the gate, Amey. perceived two 
small mirrors suspended on the post by the side. 

** Don’t touch, don’t touch,” eried Cicely, ‘* the 
fairies have done it; depend on it, the fairies have 
done it all!” 

** Fairics, or no fairies, we’ll not go without a 
glass to dress ourselves by, whilst here are two;” 
and Amey took them both. After she had looked 
at herself in both, she fixed upon one as the best. 
** Look, Cicely, that glass makes the disagreeable 
mole on my left cheek twice as large as it really is; 
but in this one,—this is the best glass, and we'll 
keep it.” 

Cicely looked at herselfin the two mirrors; in the 
one, (that of the sister’s choice,) she appeared to 
have a beautiful rosy colour, though she knew her- 
self to be always pale, as the other glass assured her; 
and her eyes, which were gray; appeared blue as the 
sapphire; her hair, too, which was a dark brown, 
seemed of a most beautiful jet black; in short, it 
—_ her appear twice as handsome as she was in re- 
ality. 

** That glass fatters, Amey.” 

‘*' The other deforms, Cicely; keep that ugly glass 
if you please; I shall keep this.” 

And she did keep the flattering glass, whilst Cice- 
ly took the other. 

‘The day passed on, and the sisters were busy in 
preparing for the party. How they employed the 
whole day in adjusting laces and ribands, L cannot 
tell; but that is needless, as most of my fair readers 
know how great a portion of life is necessarily con- 
sumed in such matters. Suffice it to say, that when 
the appointed time came, Cicely was ready, and 
Amey riot. The ‘thandsome young officer,” whom 
we have befere mentioned, proposed, as the "Squire’s 
gig would more conveniently hold two than three, 
and as the scene of festival was not far distant, to 
take Cicely there first, and return for Amey, by 
which time she promised to be ready. To this ar- 
rangement, the latter cheerfully acceded. 


** Amey, my dear Amey, don’t rely on that mir- 
ror you have,—take this!” said Cicely, privately to 
her sister, before she started. 

** The ugly thing!” exclaimed Amey, and letting 
it fall on the ground, it was broken to pieces. 

Now there are two facts, with which it may be 
very needful to aequaint our readers. First, that 
the breaking of the looking-glasses in the “Squire’s 
cottage, and the placing of the mirror of flattery at 
the garden gate, was the work of a malignant fairy; 
the mirror of truth, found in company with it, was 
the endeavour of a benevolent fairy to thwart the 
evil design of the former. ‘The next thing is, that 
Amey was deeply enamoured of the young officer, 
and had placed her happiness on his captivation that 
evening, by her charms of person and dress. 

It was getting quite dusk, when Amey as one of 
the last labours of the toilet, hastily took trom its de- 
posit a set, . think they are called a set) of false 
ringlets. Alas! she had taken the wrong ones, they 
belonged to her sister, and were some shades dark- 
er than her own hair; expecting her escort every 
minute, and fearing he should form an unfavourable 
opinion of her, from the time she took in dressing, 
she hastily, and without previous examination, fast- 
ened them in their appointed place; looked in the 
false mirror, and saw there, that they looked quite 
natural, and her face and features altogether irresist- 
ibly beautiful. 

When the young officer arrived she was quite 
ready, and stepping into the gig, was conveyed to 
the scene of gaiety. Every one was so busily occu- 
pied, (her sister was already engaged ina dance, ) 
that, unperceived, Amey issued from the tiring- 
room, and having again received the assurance of 
the treacherous mirror that every thing was as it 
should be, and entered the ball-room, leaning on the 
arm of the embarrassed and confused officer; for at 
a glance, he discovered what a figure of fear his fair 
companion, by the addition of ringlets almost black 
to her natural hair, a light auburn, had rendered her- 
self, and well knew the cause of the tittering which 
had become general through the room. 

** Miss,” said he,—** Miss—your hair”—but he 
could not find words to explain his meaning. 

The foolish girl: mistook his manner, for the ef- 
fect of admiration;—and his half-expressed hint for 
an intended compliment, 
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**T am glad you approve of my taste, Sir,” said 
the deluded Amey. 

But her sister had now perceived her. She left 
the dance abruptly, and exclaiming, ‘* Amey, Amey, 
you are wearing my hair!” hurried her from the 
room, which now rang with involuntary roars of 
laughter. ‘* You are mistaken sister, see !—they 
are my own; they match exactly,” said Amey, look- 
ing in the false mirror. 

** That deceitful glass! I knew it would deceive 
you, Amey!” said Cicely. 

At length, by the testimony of other glasses, the 
deluded girl was convinced of her mistake. No- 
thing could prevail on her again to encounter the 
looks of her intended captive, or to enter the ball- 
room, when the error was rectified,—and she left 
the scene of her intended triumph, the victim of the 
mirror of flattery. 

The young officer, it is certain, had been much 
more pleased with Amey, previous to this unfortu- 
nate evening, than with her sister; but the latter hav- 
ing attired herself in becoming simplicity, before 
the mirror of truth, and rejected, as it turned out, 
to her sister’s misfortune,—the artificial appendages 
which she had heretofore worn, the scale turned in 


+ favour of Cicely, and she ultimately became the wife 


of the handsome young officer. 
Such is the tale of the two Mirrors; it will surely 
require no conjuror to explain its meaning. W. 


CAMDEN—a TALE OF THE SOUTH. 


[The following thrilling description of one of the 
unfortunate battles of the Revolution, is taken from 
a novel of the above title, the production of a Ken- 
tuckian. The leading incidents of the battle, the 
fatal one at Camden, S. C. where De Kalb was slain, 
are no doubt correctly detailed, and while the rising 
generation learn the dreadful sufferings of their fore- 
tathers, and the horrors of unsuecessful or even of 
successful warfare, they should resolve that their 
liberties, and the blessings afforded to them by this 
Union, and only preserved by the freedom of suf- 
frage, shall never be subjected to the unhallowed 
ambition of any individual. } 


* High in the air our standard flies, 
And round it toils and bleeds and dies, 


Our Caledonian pride.”’ MARMION. 


The night passed away slowly, and without further 
alarm. At dawn of day, the line of battle was form- 
ed, and every necessary disposition made for action, 
which was now unavoidable. The only change which 
Gates thought it expedient to make, was to withdraw 
Carson’s regiment of Marylanders from the line, and 
dispose them as a reserve at about half a mile in the 
rear. This movement was executed in the night, and 
received no interruption from Cornwallis. ‘The fog 
lay so thick and heavy upon the ground, that no ob- 
ject could be distinguished at the distance of half a 
mile, but the neighing of horses, the rumbling of 
artillery, and the deep hum of a multitude, announced 
that the foe was on the alert. ‘The sun arose with a 
feeble and sickly ray, which seemed struggling in 
vain to penetrate the heavy mist, which lay ‘* like 
the shroud of the dead,” on the cold and damp bo- 
som of the marshy flat, upon which the combatants 
were formed. As the light grew more distinct, Ste- 
vens, Who commanded the Virginia militia upon the 
left, observing that the rencontre of the night had 
made a deep impression on their minds, endeavoured 
to encourage them, exhorting them to fire with goer 
aim, and rely on their bayonets for the rest. Vain 
exhortation! The quick, firm steps of the British 
veterans were no sooner heard advancing to the 
charge—the first glimpse of their caps and uniforms 
had searcely appeared through the mist, when the 
Virginia militia, giving one ineffectual and irregular 
fire—first wavered—than afew men dropped off from 
the flank—a company followed, and long before the 
English were within point blank shot, the whole bri- 
gace threw down their arms, and rushed like a flock 
of trightened sheep, through the wooi's. 

Gates, who had stationed himself midway between 
the first line and the reserve, instantly exerted hime 
self to stop the fugitives,and it is probable,might have 
succeeded, but the flank of the Carolina militia be- 
came so unsteady, and showed a preference so de- 
cided for the road to the reav, that his attention was 
in some degree called off from the fugitives, and de- 
voted to the encouragement of their brethren of the 
Carolinas. In the meantime, the English gave a loud 
shout and pressed forward, indicating a disposition 
to turn their flank, and assail them in front, at one 
and the same time. ‘Terrified at the prospect of 
being surrounded, the centre likewise gave way, in 
defiance of the most strenuous exertions of their offi- 
cers. A single regiment of North Carolina, with a 
smail part of Lethbridge’s brigade, still clung to the 
continentals, and remained true to their brethren, in 
the midst of the disgraceful panic. Gates, aided b 
his staff, and ‘many militia officers, exerted himself 
with wonderful zeal and perseverence, to bring the 
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fugitives back, but was borne along by the torrent, 
which he was unable to stem, and in less than five 
minutes from the first fire, the single continental 
division, aided by the small remnant of the Caroli- 
nians, was left to yield or die, in front of the whole 
British army. 

The brave, but unfortunate Stevens, perceiving 
himself abandoned by his brigade, and finding every 
effort to rally them, a fruitless waste of time, set 
spurs to his horse, and presented himself before the 
baron De Kalb, with a face crimson with rage and 
mortification,and in a hasty and agitated voice,desired 
to be employed in any station where he could be ser- 
viceable. ‘lhe baron felt for the deep mortification 
of the gallant officer, and in a calm tone replied: 

‘© We were ordered to maintain our position, Ge- 
neral, and with the help of God we will doso. Ride 
back to the reserve, sir, and direct colonel Carson to 
bring up his regiment immediately, and form upon 
our left flank.” 

The words were scarcely spoken, when the thun- 
der of the artillery on both sides, intermingled with 
the deep roll of musketry, announced that the battle 
was begun. Stevens bowed, and striking his horse 
with the spur, rode with headlong violence in the 
direction of the reserve. He found them formed in 
eolumn, and motionless as rocks. Carson, to the 
surprise of Stevens, sat upon his horse, with an air of 
the most perfect ease and indifference, and was even 
laughing heartily as the general rode up. 

‘* Bravo! my dear general,” said he, still laughing, 
*<by Jove! your brigade will win the race, I see, let 
who will follow them. Since God made me, I never 
saw men run with such life, spirit and perseverance! 
If I were to die for it, I must laugh, when I think of 
the figure Gates cut, whipping and spurring, and 
bawling and sweating after your light infantry. Egad, 
they brushed by us like a herd of Lapland deer!” 

‘1 vow to God, Carson, I believe you would laugh 
if your country was ruined! Bring up your regiment 
instantly, and form upon the flank of the Carolina 
militia.” 

‘*'That we will do, my good general. You have 
already scen that the race is to the swift—I hope now 
to show you, that the battle is to the strong.” 

Stevens made no reply; and Carson, in a quick, 
firm, and peremptory tone, ordered the regiment to 
move in double quick time in the direction pointed 
out by Stevens. As they approached, the roar of the 
cannon and the sharp fire of the musketry, announced 
the fury of the conflict which was then raging in 
front. Cannon balls and grape shot whistled over their 
heads, and boughs of pine, cut by the hostile can- 
nonade, fell thick around them. 

‘¢ Great God! what a cannonade!” ejaculated Car- 
son to Stevens. ‘* Those are twelve pounders; his 
lordship is well provided with guns.” 

** Yes, there are two to one; thanks to the flight of 
my cowardly scoundrels. Good God! that I should 
live to bear such deep disgrace!” 

The poor General raised his arm as he spoke, and 
his eye glowed with the fire of almost frantic chagrin. 
They had now obtained a view of the field. ‘The 
British artillery, numerous and admirably served, 
was carrying death and destruction into the Ameri- 
can ranks; who, however, encouraged by the exam- 
ple of their gallant officers, had not lost one inch of 
ground. Their own artillery, in the meantime, was 
not idle. Thick wreaths of smoke arose above the 
heads of the combatants, and enveloped both armies 
in its sable shroud, which was now lit up hy a thou- 
sand flashes, and now settled again, dark and impe- 
netrable as ever. Webster had turned his regiment 
upon the naked flank of the Carolinians, and it re- 
quired all the devoted courage of the veteran Leth- 
bridge, to encourage them to sustain the resolute 
charge of Cornwallis’ veterans. Assailed in front, 
as well as flank, they appeared yielding to the pres- 
sure of superior numbers, and were becoming very 
unsteady, when Carson brought up the veteran re- 
serve. Raising a shout which was heard over the 
whole field of battle, they gave one murderous fire, 
and instantly charged with the bayonet, Carson lead- 
ing them on, sword in hand. This unexpected assault 
compelled Webster to recede, and completely reliev- 
ed the flank of the fainting Carolinians. 

** You are welcome, my dear colonel,” shouted the 
veteran in a joyful tone; but it was no time to ex- 
change compliments. The battle still raged with 
unabated ferocity, and it was still doubtful upon 
which side victory would incline. Upon one side, a 


brave and able officers, strove with that courage which 
discipline inspires, to complete the victory already 
half obtained; on the other, were troops equal in dis- 
cipline, inferior in number, but gallantly struggling 
to counterbalance this inferiority by the most despe- 
rate courage. Cornwallisand De Kalb exposed their 
persons in the hottest of a dreadful fire, and both by 
voice and example, encouraged their troops to ob- 
tain vietory or death. The fire was dreadful through- 
out the whole line, but upon the flank it raged with 
peculiar fiereeness. There Carson commanded in 
person, and sustained himself with heroic courage, 
against near double his own number, directed by 
Webster, the flower of the British officers. The 
artillery abandoned by the militia, hac been seized 
by this able young officer, and now raked Carson’s 
regiment with dreadful effect. 

“‘Captain Thompson,” cried Carson, his eyes 
flashing with unusual excitement, “those pieces must 
be gagged. Move on them with your company, and 
carry them with the bayonet. I will keep their in- 


had suffered severely by the enemy’s artillery, was 
ordered to reserve its fire, and charge with the bayo- 
net. Instantly the firing ceased, and with trailed 
arms, the whole line moved with a stern, rapid and 
— pace tothe charge. The onset was made with 

e fu 
and bul!-dog resolution, for which the English have 
long been celebrated. The bent head, the frowning 
brow, the muttered curse, the fixed and shining bayo- 
net, proved that the continentals were resolved to do 
or die; while the steady countenance, and closely 
shouldering ranks of their opponents, showed them 
determined to receive them without flinching. The 
sharp, shrill clash of bayonets, which rang from flank 
to flank, followed by the thrilling scream of agony, 
announced that the embrace had been a bloody one! 
Templeton and Cattachin sprung upon the two six 
pounders which had raked their column, and so irre- 
sistible is the ecstacy of real despair, that the British 
line, in spite of a most stubborn resistance, was 
pierced by the furious onset of their antagonists: the 
ground was covered with the dead, and the artillery 
remained in the hands of the captors. 

‘* Bring off the guns,” shouted Carson, ‘‘ or spike 
them with your bayonets.” 

But no time was allowed them for either. Corn- 
wallis instantly brought up a small reserve, and call- 
ing upon his broken troops to remember their ancient 
glory, seized the colours of Rawdon’s regiment in 
1is own hand, and pressing upon his partially victo- 
rious foe, bore him back by main force, and at the 
point of the bayonet, to his former position. While 
this recession of the right and centre took place, upon 
the left, the artillery was disputed with terrific vio- 
lence. Cattachin planted his foot firmly upon the 
cannon, and flourishing his naked sword, menaced 
death to whosoever should venture to approach. His 
tall, erect form and countenance, expressive of the 
most undaunted determination, now kindled into un- 
usual expression, might have made a fine figure for 
a painter. Webster, in the mean time, threw him- 
self from his horse, and rallied his disordered troops. 

‘‘Thirty-third! For shame, for shame! Do you 

ermit one half of your-‘number to frighten you off. 
Sixt y-third! Remember Brandywine, and charge for 
the honour of Scotland. Up! friends, up! You will 
not permit your artillery to be borne off before your 
face?” 

The mass came on, and a furious struggle ensued. 
Pistol shots were fired in the very faces of enemies; 
sabre met sabre, and bayonet clashed with bayonet. 
On this, curses and shrieks were blended with the 
loud exhortations of officers encouraging their men; 
the artillery, particularly, was contested with a sa- 
vage ferocity. Brains were dashed out with the butts 
of muskets, and many soldiers on each side, fell mu- 
tually transfixed. But vain is the most heroic cou- 
rage when opposed by equal determination, and supe- 
rior numbers. 

The Americans were forced back with slaughter 
to their original position, where, encouraged by their 
heroic officers, they again rallied, and the battle grew 
hotter than ever. The air resounded with the shouts 
of the English, as they advanced with fixed bayonets 
upon the mutilated and diminished band of continen- 
tals, who, strong in the energies of despair, returned 
their shout with equal violence, and received them 
as the rock receives the *‘ mountain wave.” The gal- 
lant De Kalb was desperately wounded, but still con- 
tinued to cheer on his fainting battalions to victory 
or death. He felt the most poignant grief when he 
saw that all the determined courage of his men, di- 
rected by the chivalvous devotion of his officers, was 
unable to make any impression upon the iron ranks 
of the superior foe. 

‘One charge more, my brave boys,” cried the 
veteran, ‘‘and the victory is ours.” 

His horse reeled with weakness, and his face and 
clothes were stained with blood, but he still flourished 
his naked sword in the very front of battle, and still 
called upon his continentals to remain firm to their 
colours. The shock of the British charge was irre- 
sistible, and the gallant Marylanders were compelled 
to fall back a second time. Again their officers ral- 
lied them, and a third time they returned to the 
charge with unyielding stubbornness. 

‘** God bless my continentals,”’ cried De Kalb, tears 
of mingled grief and delight, running down his 
cheeks. This last effort of despair was not yet de- 
cided, the clashing of cold steel still rang sharply 
upon the ear, when a loud blast of bugles was heard 
in their rear, sounding the fetal signal to charge. In- 
stantly the woods resounded with the clangour of 
the horses in swift motion. The sight was terri- 
ble, but beautiful. Three hundred plumes were 
waving—three hundred sabres were flashing—three 
hundred horsemen were rushing sword in hand, upou 
the fainting continentals, already staggering under 
the pressure of superior numbers. 

** Throw down yourarms! or we will trample you 
to death!” cried the stentorian voice of ‘T'arleton, as 
he advanced at full gallop in front of his dragoons. 

‘* Stand firm, my hearts,” cried Carson in a voice 
of thunder. ‘*By God, if we must die—we’ll die 
game!” 

In an instant, the cavalry encountered them with 
the shock of a thunderbolt, and all went down before 
them. Charged with the bayonet in front and flank, 
torn to pieces by the artillery, and overwhelmed by 
the furious shock of the cavalry upon their rear, the 
gallant Marylanders were broken. The voices of 
their officers were still heard above the roar of the 
conflict, calling upon their men, and still striving 
with chivalrous, unavailing courage, to re-animate 


At this instant, the whole American line, which 


the expiring embers of resistance. But it was all in 


of despair, and received with that obstinate | 


vain! The sabre and bayonet were raging with un- 
relenting fury, in those ranks which had so long 
borne up against the most strenuous efforts of the 
British veterans. All was uproar and chaos, and 
death. ‘The dust rolled in thick clouds over the 
heads of the confused and surging mass below, 
through which the broadswords flashed with terrific 
brightness. ‘The wild halloo of the troopers; the 
cry of mercy, but too often unheard; the neighing 
and plunging of chargers, as they dashed through the 
broken ranks of the continentals, formed a scene of 
horror which none who witnessed that mournful tra- 
gedy can ever forget. Officers still gs, be arrest 
their panic, fell fast on all sides. The brave De 
Kalb sunk under eleven bayonet wounds, and was 
taken. ‘The gallant Pinckney shared the same fate. 
Henry, fighting gallantly at the head of his company, 
received a cut from a trooper, which threw him 
senseless at the feet of his agonized father—who, 
uttering a cry of despair, threw up his arms, and 
rushed wildly into the thickest of the enemy, with 
the air of aman seeking death. He was thrown from 
his horse, and taken. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


SPECIMENS OF GERMAN GENIUS. 


A certain degree of solitude seems necessary to 
the fall growth and spread of the highest mind; and 
therefore, musta very extensive intercourse with men 
stifle many a holy germ, and seare away the gods, 
who shun the restless tumult of noisy companies and 
the discussion of petty interests. —WVovalis. 

Notes to a poem are like anatomical lectures on a 
savoury joint.—A. W. v. Schlegel. 

‘The nobie merchant character—the genuine spirit 
of commerce—existed only in the middle ages, es- 
pecially in the German Hanse towns. ‘The Medici, 
the Fugger, were merchants; our merchants, the great- 
est not excepted, are shop-keepers.—Novalis 

What a conception of art must those theorists have 
who exclude portraits from the proper province of 
the fine arts! It is exactly as if we denied that to be 
poetry in which the poet celebrates the woman he 
really loves. Portraiture is the basis and the touch- 
stone of historic painting. —A. W. v. Schlegel. 


The party passed through the large folding-doors 
into the dining-room which looked immediately into 
the garden. Before them lay the opposite hills, with 
their thickets of varied green, and beautiful clumps 
of wood; in the foreground was the lawn, belted and 
perfumed round with beds of the loveliest flowers, 
and, like the crystal coronet of the green plain, a 
fountain sparkled and gushed in the middle, and in- 
vited equally to silence or to conversation by its sweet 
and silvery tones. 

All seated themselves at table. Flowers of all 
hues, arranged in beautiful vases, and fresh, ruddy 
cherries, in pretty baskets, sparkled over the snowy 
linen. ** Why is it,” said Emilia, after a pause of 
some minutes, ‘* that every dinner party begins in si- 
lence? People arethoughttul, and look down; nobody 
even expects an animated conversation; for it seems 
that the soup brings with it a serious and tranquil 
tone of feeling, which usually contrasts strongly with 
the conclusion of the dinner and the desert.” 

**The hunger which is generally excited by the 
proximity of eatables, will explain a good deal,” 
said Wilibald, especially when dinner is {served 
at a later hour than was fixed.” 

* * * * ~ * 

‘*To return to the soup which we have now de- 
spatched,” said Lothar; ‘* I do not think the tacitur- 
nity which accompanies it depends so much on our 
material wants. It seems to me that every meal or 
feast is adrama;—when at its best, a Shaksperian co- 
medy,—and has its rules and necessities, by which 
it is, in most cases, unconsciously governed.” 

‘* How can any reasonable man think otherwise?” 
said Wilibald, laughing. ‘* How often is the comic 
poet unconsciously the richest subject for comedy?” 

**Let him speak,” said Manfred; ‘* you may after- 
wards compare a dinner to a battle, or to the history 
of the world, if you will. At table, there ought to 
be the most unqualified freedom of thought and eat- 
ing.” 

‘© That the changing courses and dishes may most 
aptly be compared to the acts and scenes,” continued 
Lothar, “‘ must strike every body; nor is it less obvious 
tothe reflecting and refined eater,(Lignore those lower 
natures who doubt of every thing they cannot under- 
stand, and in their gross and material stupidity, ad- 
here to the belief that eating is nothing more than 
an expedient for allaying hunger, ) that a certain per- 
vading sentiment should be expressed, with which 
nothing in the whole composition of the table should 
be incongruous or discordant—whether it be the 
dishes, the wines, or the conversation. For out of 
all these parts should arise a romantic composition, 
which should at onceamuse, satisfy, and delight; free 
from all vehement excitement of the curiosity or the 
sympathy; from all illusion, and from all bitter re- 
collections.  Epigrammatic dishes, for instance, 
which have frequently been employed to cheat and 
delude, are to be condemned as repugnant to all good 
taste.” 

‘¢In the north of Germany,” said Ernest, ‘‘I once 
saw a sweetmeat representing a heap of turf, which 
appeared to give extreme delight to the guests.” 

*¢]T have read in Vasari of most romantic feasts,” 
said Clara, ‘‘ given by the Florentine painters to one 


another. They would - have terrified me; for 
they pushed these strange distortions of fancy to the 
very utmost. Not only did they construct and de- 
molish palaces and temples, of various meats, but 
even hell, with all its awful shades, was pressed into 
the service of their poetical extravagance. ‘Toads 
and serpents enclosed the choicest dainties, and the 
desert consisted of ghosts and skeletons in confec. 
tionary.” 

‘*] should have liked much to be present at these 
wild, fantastic entertainments,” said Manfred, «| 
never could read the description of them without the 
greatest pleasure. Why should not fear, horror, 
surprise, be brought into action in our most immedi- 
ate and every day life? All, even the strangest and 
the wildest, has its time.” 

‘* But, dear Lothar,” said Theodore, * go on with 
your comparison of a dinner with a drama.” 

** To satisfy your curiosity,’ replied Lothar, “] 
must begin hy pointing out how weighty a part of a 
play is the introduction. This may be conceived in 
three different and principal ways. Ejther, that the 
situation of affairs be made known im the simplest 
and most natural manner, by means of a calm narra- 
tion, as in ‘ The Comedy of Errors;’ or that the poet 
plunge us into tumult and confusion, out of which 
light and distinctness are gradually evolved, as in 
Romeo and Juliet, which begins with broils; or third- 
ly, that healed us at once into|the midst of the ac- 
tion, but with calmness and consideration, as in 
‘Twelfth Night.’ It is unquestionable, that the last 
method is to be preferred for a dinner; and that, 
therefore, all civilized nations, a people who do not 
strive to live and eat after a strange and fantastic 
manner, open their repast with a strong, but mild, 
calmly -digested soup. As all men have an innate 
propensity to the drama, and the perception that all 
is dramii sleeps darkly within them, they take care, 
with rea.son, not to be too witty, too clever, or too 
talkative, as long as the soup is before them.” 

Emilia laughed and nodded assent, and Lothar 
continued. ‘* As, in the last kaentioned comedy, af- 
ter the almost elegiac introduction, those pleasant 
personages, .Sir Toby, Maria und Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek enter a.s a gay and stimulating episode; so the 
solid viands aire preceded by anchovies, caviar, or 
something hig}oly flavoured, which does immediately 
allay hunger. And thus, not to be too diffuse, satis- 
faction and exci tment succeed each other in agreea- 
ble alternations, up to the time of the dessert, which 
must be entirely bumorous, poetical, and unrestrain- 
ed; as the comedy in question closes with that most 
delightfully childish, but significant song of the most 
delightful of all foo ls;—or, as. ‘Much ado about No- 
thing,’ and * As you like it,?and with a dance, or 
* The Winter’s Tale” with the living statue.” 

**T see clearly,” said Clara, ‘‘that we ought to 
learn eating at school, just as jnuch as any other sci- 
ence,” 

Certainly,” said Lothar; ‘nothing is so anbe- 
coming an accomplished man 4s to eat in an injudi- 
cious, unscientific, and tasteless manner; for as fool’ 
is a want of our nature, either the utmost simplicity 
should reign atour meals, or elegance and mirth 
should enter into them, and diffuse ease and cheer- 
fulness.” 

‘* In truth,” said Ernest, ** n othing troubles one’s 
enjoyment so much as a vacilla ting mixture of fru- 
gality and unpleasurable profu:sion;—as sometimes 
one is inundated with excellent wine to wash down 
meagre and ill-cooked viands,—or condemned to 
gulp down wretched wine with thie excessively dainty, 
high-flavoured dishes, served on splendid china.— 
These are the two tragi-comedics, which every well 
regulated and accurate mind, ‘which aims at har- 
mony and consistency, will-utterly condemn and 
eschew,” 

** Under the same class,” said’ Antony, ‘* may be 
ranged immoderate drinking from ambition; or when 
some host, with all the animation of semi-drunk- 
enness, forcibly obliges you to drink, assuring you 
with every increasing loudness and vehemence, that 
the wine deserves to be drunk--that this cost so 
much a botue, and this so much, but that he does not 
grudge it to good friends, and thut he can stand it, 
if they should drink twice as much. Such aman, in 
his pride of purse, does not only reckon the cost of 
the feast, and the consumption of each guest, but he 
has no rest till you know the price of every chair and 
table in his house. If he happen to possess any works 
of art, or curiosities, he is wholly intolerable. His 
highest enjoyment is, in all friendliness, to make his 
guests feel that, compared to him, they are poor and 
bankrupt.” 

*¢ It must also be observed,”’ continued Lothar, 
** that as there ought to beacertain keeping and har- 
mony between the viands and the vessels in which 
they are served, so the former must not be neglected 
or injured by any over proportion of conversation. 
The introductory soup should, as has already been 
said, be accompanied by quiet union and attention; 
after this, a little gentle politics, or short aneedotes, 
or light philosophical remarks, are allowable; if a 
company is not very sure of its wit and facetiousness, 
let it not expend them too early; for, at the entrance 
of the sweets and fruits, and fine wines, all serious- 
ness must utterly vanish; that which a quarter of #9 
hour sooner was unseemly and irregular, is now per 
fectly admissible; even ladies take courage to laugh 
out; love reveals itself more undisguisedly; jealousy 
betrays itself by more open sallies--every body 
throws himself off his guard, and does not shrink 
from exposing himself to the hitting jokes of his 
friend; even some pungent and rather severe stories 
may now circulate, Great lords formerly had their 
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fools and jesters enter with the sweetmeats, that at 
the close of their meal they might feel themselves 
men,——gay, merry, and unconstrained.” 

«« Now,” said Theodore, that is the time select- 
ed for bringing in all the little children; if indeed, 
they ‘have not been seated, rank and file, at table.” 

“Yes,” said Manfred, ‘‘and the conversation 
rises to the affecting, or the high ideal virtues of the 
sweet little creatures, and their unutterable love for 
their parents, and that of the parents in return for 
them. 

“And when it takes a very lofty flight,” said 
Theodore, ‘* tears are shed, as the last and most pre- 
cious liquor which is to be produced; and thus the 
dinner closes amidst the deepest commotion of heart.” 

‘It is not enough,” resumed Lothar, ‘* that we 
avoid such absurdity and ill breeding; every dinner 
conversation should be a work of art, a suitable ac- 
companiment to the meal, adapted to it according to 
the rules of thorough bass. I do not make any men- 
tion of those frighttully large parties which are now, 
alas! become almost an universal fashion in our 
country; where acquaintances and strangers, friends 
and foes, men of talent and fools, — girls and 
old dowagers, are seated at random at a long table: 
those dinners, for which the hostess has thought and 
hustled, and of which she has dreamt, tor a week; 
where she has arranged every thing with great splen- 
dour, and still greater bad taste, only that she may 
at length be quit ef an entertainment long expect- 
ed from her, in return for the dozen or more simi- 
jar feasts which she has undergone. In addition to 
these legal claimants, she invites every body to whom 
she thinks she owes any civility, and eagerly catches 
about a dozen travellers in her net, that she miay re- 
main discharged of all after claims to hospitality 
from them. No! I do not allude to those tables at 
which no one speaks, or all talk at once; at which 
Chaos reigns, and only in few and rare moments 
some solitary, private pleasantry can struggle into 
being; where every conversation comes into the 
world still-born; or must expire in a moment, like 
afish on dry land; those feasts at which the host 
must set himself on the rack in order to play the 
host well, to watch every part of the table, to drink 
wine with every body, and to whisper frosty jests 
into the ears of silly, simpering ladies—let us pass 
over in silence these barbarisms of our times, this 
death of all social pleasure, and of all hospitality; 
which, like so many other barbarous customs, has 
been imported and found a place amongst us,” 

‘‘ The sickly caricature of these great entertain- 
ments,” added Wilibald, ‘‘are the still larger tea 

rties and cold suppers, in which the pleasure is 
balghtahed by the universal bustle and uproar;— 
where, in the general confusion of tongues, servants 
called and uncalled, balancing trays of all possible 
refreshments, danee in between the talkers; each 
sweeps, with his load, through every room, to seek 
he knows net what; and a lover of order is fain to 
take up a position by tke stove or the window, to es- 
cape being run down in the universal flight, or seiz- 
ed and carried along in the stream of some migrato- 
ry horde.” 

‘* This,” said Manfred, ‘* is the true high style of 
our social life; Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment, to 
the miniature picture of old hospitality and intimate 
friendship;—the final decree of art, the end of the 
imagination, the fulfilment of time, of which all the 
prophets have spoken.”— Teck. Phantasus. 


Character is a perfectly educated Will. 

Novaiis. 

Shame is a feeling of profanation. Friendship, 
love, and piety, ought to be handled with a sort of 
mysterious secrecy; they ought to be spoken of only 
in the rare moments of perfect confidence—to be 
mutually understood in silence. Many things are 
too delicate to be thought—many more to be spoken. 
—Novalis. 

The sun sinks—and the earth closes her great eye, 
like that of a dying god. Then smoke the hills like 
altars;—out of every wood ascends a chorus;—the 
veils of day, the shadows, float around the enkindled, 
transparent tree-tops, and fall upon the gay, gem- 
like flowers. And the burnished gold of the west 
throws back a dead gold on the east, and tinges with 
= light the hovering breast of the tremulous lark, 
—the evening bell of nature.—Jean Paul. 

What is there in man so worthy of honour and re- 
verence as this—that he is capable of contemplating 
something higher than his own reason; more sublime 
than the whole universe; that Spirit which alone is 
seli-subsistents—from which all truth proceeds.— 
without which is no wuth.—F. Jacobi. 

The ideal of Ethical Perfection has no more dan- 
zerous rival than the ideal of the Highest Strength 
—the most intense vital energy—which has been 
called (rightly enough with reference to the funda- 
mental meaning of the term, but very falsely as re- 
zards that which we now attach to it,) the Ideal of 
-Esthetie Greatness. It is the Maximum of barba- 
rians, and has, alas! in these days of wild irregular 
culture, obtained very numerous adherents, precise- 
ly among the feeblest minds. “Man, under the influ- 
ence of this Ideal, becomes an animal spirit,—a com- 

vination, whose brute intelligence possesses a brute 
attraction for the weak.—JVovalis. 

The heart of man is older than his head. The 
first-born is sensitive, but blind—his younger bro- 
ther has a eold, but all comprehensive glance. ‘The 
lind must eonsent to be led by the clear-sighted if 
he would avoid falling. —F'red. Will. Ziegler. 

The most reckless sinner against his own con- 
science has always in the back-ground the consola- 


tion, that he will go on in this course only this time 
—or only so long-—but that, at such a time, he will 
amend. We may be assured that we do not stand 
clear with our own consciences so long as we deter- 
mine, or project, or even hold it possible, at some 
future time, to alter our course of action. He who 
is certain of his own conduct, feels perfectly confi- 
dent that he cannot change it, nor the principles 
upon which it is founded,—that, on this point, his 
freedom is gone,—that he is fixed forever in these 
resolves.—Fichte. 

The last, best fruit which comes to late perfection, 
even in the kindliest soul, is, tenderness towards the 
hard, forbearance towards the unforbearing, warmth 
of heart towards the cold, philanthropy towards the 
misanthropic.—Jean Paul. 


CHARLES X. AND THE DEY OF ALGIERS. 


The last accounts left the Ex-King of France at the 
Isle of Wight, an exile from his native country and 
kingdom. It was not known whither he would go to 
reside in retirement. It was confidently stated by 
some that he would come to the United States, 
As individuals, we have never credited this, because 
we do not believe that this country would afford the 
old king any thing that would be interesting to him. 
But rumour has pointed to several other places, and 
among the most plausible, to Naples. We think this 
the most plausible destination, because Naples is an 
abject despotism, a cousin Bourbon is on the throne, 
and the Duchess of Berry isthe daughter of thatreign- 
ing Bourbon. All these considerations would be 
inducements for Charles to go and take up his resi- 
dence. 

Meantime our readers are fully aware that the 
Ex-Dey of Algiers has already gone to Naples to take 
up his abode in exile, and that it was the arms of this 
very Charles that hurled the Dey from histhrone, and 
expelled iim from his country. 

it would be worth a voyage to the pillars of Hercules 
to witness the scene of a meeting between the ex-King 
and Ex-Dey. ‘The illustrious Mussulman—hand- 
ing over his long pipe to the Dragoman by his side, 
and allowing the smoke of the opium to subside, and 
mustering up all the terror of his mustachios, with a 
look of defiance, would demand why his great enemy 


pursued him in his retreat. The old king, on the 
other hand, putting on his spectacles, and suddenly 
confronted with the turbaned chief, would exclaim, 
“4h! Mon Dieu! Etes vous ici? Diablement—que 
je suis chagrin de vous voir.” ‘Ah, mon. cousin 
Liey, how mortified Iam to meet you here in this 
plight. I should much rather have met you in Paris 
with my General Bourmont, but since we are here, 
under similar misfortunes, let us embraceas friends.” 
At this poor consolation, the Dey may be supposed 
to elevate his turban with so much indignation and 
ferocity as to frighten the poor king almost out of 
ihis senses. Perhaps he may demand personal satis- 
faction, at which the Ex-King would say, ‘Sacre 
nem de Dieu! It was all the fault of my ministers; 
—take satisfaction of them.--Take Ragusa—take 
Crussil, or Polignac if you can catch him—take any 
of the rascals and do what you please with them, but 
spare the sacred king and royal family.”? Should this 
occur in one of the public gardens, there would by 
this time be collected people and guards enough to 
prevent collision, :and the illustrious exiles would 
probably be separated without shedding high blood. 
Boston Centinet. 


HINTS T\O THE PROFUSE, 


These are hard tim.es, and none other oecur to the 
careless and proiuse. Advice as weil as money may 
be thrown away upon such, but we had rather lose 
our counsel than our cash, The counsel is for such 
as act without reflection. Many of these have so 
much feeling and charity that they would not, in a 
time of famine, pass through a suffering country, 
throwing into fire and wiater the bread that would re- 
lieve many of the sufferers. Yet in another shape 
they do this every day. Because there is not a label 
attached to every dollar they throw away, they do not 
reflect how much misery it will relieve or how much 
happiness it will create. V/hen there are every where 
other men suffering from w.ant, it isno part of religion 
or humanity, to pass them y like the Priest and Le- 
vite. It is better to have pi wdence, that we may sot 
only relieve them, but after the scriptural example, 
give them a penny at partin:?. 

There are few for whose benefit this is written, 
who are or ever will be rich; yet all of them can re- 
member so much mis-spent money, as would, with 
moderate care, have been the foundation of fortune. 
Poverty, though not absolutely incompatible with ho- 
nesty, is yet a very dangerous neighbour, and some 
of the virtues cannot live under its shade. Hopeless 
poverty has a tendency to make a good man bad, and 
a bad one worse; this is not always, but often the 
ease. Want is a great orator, and persuades to evil 
things. It leads to flattery of those on whom we de- 
pend; prevarication and falsehood to those we owe; 
dissatisfaction with ourself, and distrust of the justice 
of Providence. The same jewel is too liable to be- 
come dimmed or destroyed by a contact with pover- 
ty. 
" You have been led perhaps to lelieve that a care 
for money is the part of a miser—in the abstract it is; 
he that loves money for itself, has, Like the intempe- 
rate man, formed a destructive artbieial passion, for 
nature never created it. But arcflecting man knows 
that prudence is not a care for money; but that it is 


rather the safeguard of honesty, sincerity, indepen- 


dence and truth. These are well worth preserving, 
for what is a man without them. Noman who for 
a whole life lives upon what are called his wits, has 
the use of half his intellect. His generous ‘‘flow of 
soul” is checked by the constant study of expedients; 
he cannot abstract it quietly from the irritating and 
degrading circumstances in which he has placed him- 
self; and when his hard life has now and then a gleam 
of cheerfulness, it is a ‘fearful joy,” like that of a 
galley slave escaped, who fancies that he hears in 
every sound the voice of pursuit. Many men, per- 
haps most men, are, at the early part of life, when 
the spirits rise to meet every care, without any other 
wealth than hope. But this is but a South Sea bub- 
ble and will burst at last. Before the spirits sink, 
and while the frame is alike vigorous, is the time to 
enter on the plan of life that will not leave middle 
age exposed to the temptations that beset poverty, or 
old age to the utter ruin of intemperance. 


Tribunal of Valenciennes.— Breach of Promise of 
Marriage.—Miss Rose B—— is young, beautiful, 
virtuous, and without a lover. M. N » enter- 
prising by character, and cooper by profession, tired 
of turning only round his cask, and of burning only 
useless chips, determined one fine morning to allow 
a legitimate flame to be kindled in his bosom, and in 
consequence proceeded to dance round Miss Rose, 

and to declare to her the fires by which he was con- 
sumed. ‘They fell in love with each other in June, 

they made themselves a town’s talk in September, 

and they were to have been married in Deeember, 

had not fate otherwise decided. Some days before 
that appointed for their marriage, Miss Rose declares 
that she has changed her mind: her lover, rendered 

furious by her misconduct, consults stan his despair 
—and hislawyer. The lawyer advises him to bring 
an action to recover a compensation in damages for 

injury inflicted on his reputation, and for the expense 

which he had incurred in hiring and furnishing a 

house for his intended bride, and in purchasing anew 

suit of clothes for his own proper person. The cause 

came on for trial on the 23d of last month, and the 

cooper concluded his plaint, by demanding that the 

lady, who had rendered all this expense superfluous, 

should be ordered to restore him his money along 

with his liberty, in order that he might not be ex- 

posed to a double grief. To this the lady replied, 

that the cooper ought not to have proceeded to fur- 

nish a cage until he had caught a bird to sing within 

it; and that he might wear the clothes which he had 

purchased to carry off one bride, for the purpose of 
wooing and winning another. ‘* Besides,” continued 

the lady, **can I make myself a cloak out of your 

coat? or ean I wear with decency the breeches of a 

man who is not my husband? Let the plaintiff there- 

fore keep them for his own use, and preserve them 

for some more fortunate oceasion.”” She concluded 

by declaring that she was not liable, because she had 

not given the plaintiff a promise in writing. The 

plaintiff, after denying the lady’s law in his replica- 

tion, proceeded to contend that she ought to indem- 

nify him for the expense of a shawl which he had 

given her, and which she had reeeived, as a pledge 

of their mutual love. To this she rejoined that she 

had a set-off for the cost of a watch which she had 

purchased for him, and for an umbrella which she 

had lent him on his last visit, and whieh he had ne- 

ver returned. The Court having taken into consi- 

deration the evidence adduced on both sides, sen- 

tenced Miss Rose to pay her former lover 200 franes, 

in addition to all the cost of prosecuting his suit both 

at love and at law. The Brent journalist adds, 

** This is not much for Miss Rose, if she gets rid of 
a bad husband at this price; and not enough for M. 

N., if he loses the possession of a pretty woman.” 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


FRAGMENT OF AN ODE TO HARMODIUB, 
FROM ALCAUS. 
Translated for the Album. 


Like his friend* and Harmodius, my sword Il cone 
ceal, 
In the folds of a myrtilline wreath; 
In the breast of the tyrant they buried the steel~~ 
Oh find me a holier sheath! 
High minded Harmodius, tho’ cold in the tomb, 
‘Thy spirit in memory speaks, 
And thou dwell’stin some bright little islet of bloom, 
With Achilles, the pride of the Greeks. 
Like them in a myrtle I’ll carry my blade, 
When the feast to Minerva was proffere«, 
And they tendered an off’ring most sweet to the 
maid, 
For the heart of a despot they offered. 
Oh ne’er shall the fame of your actions decrease, 
While freedom to glory invites, 
For the swords that ye bore have unmanacled Greece, 
And Athens has sprung to her rights. 
C. X. C. 


*Aristogiton. The story of these heroes is too 
well known to require comment. It is to this frag- 


For the Philadelphia Album. 

Brnox.—Want of system, of calculation, and the 
love of pleasure, are the mortal parts of Byron’s cha- 
racter, and yet by these very defects he became less 
alien to the multitude; these blemishes narrowed the 
chasm between him and mediocrity. ‘That imagi- 
nation should triumph over the measured reveries of 
prudence, is an error inseparable from his species of 
genius. I have read a sketch of his character, that 
almost satisfied me I should have yielded to it im- 


plicit credit, but that I detected some party touches 
that gave me a thrill of distrust—the writer imputes 
to him one trait common to many persons of no re- 
markable genius—‘‘he could make a great point 
often about the least and most trifling things imagina- 
ble, and adhere to his purpose with a pertinacity 
truly remarkable, and almost unaccountable—a love 
of victory might sometimes account for these little 
disputes and petty triumphs.” The writer of the 
sketch condemns Byron’s indignation against a rela- 
tive, who preferred attending a lady to her milli- 
ner’s, to the duty of making his adicus to him, then 
on the eve of leaving England for a distant country. 
It is true this resentment betrayed an ignorance of 
a principle that universally governs society, that no- 
thing is given without an equivalent in exchange; 
few people acquire this lesson till half their lives are 
finished. He also remarks of Byron, that he was 
fond of recurring to the concealed topics and actions, 
the secret vices of human nature, ascribing this par- 
tiality to the stimulant it offered to imagination; I 
should assign to it a different cause; to his contempt 
for the pride and hypocrisy of civilized life. Byron 
was not untainted with the blemishes of the English 
character, his philosopby borders on fanaticism, and 
in his gayest moments he is but Democritus inebri- 
ated or hysterical; unable to divest himself of mor- 
tality, his wildest flights of mirth have not the ethe- 
rial grace that charms in the lively emanations of 
Voltaire or of Pope. Never could he escape from 
his exaggerated and impassioned views of life—al- 
ways in earnest, pausing at trifles, and minute and 
mechanical in his vivacity. I revere in the ‘ Pil- 
grimage,” the depth and sublimity of his genius, but 
I weary of the mawkish Don Juan; his amplified 
eulogiums on the perfections of Juan, give to that 
personage the repulsive air of an egotist. To the 
English novelists and reviewers, Byron was a trea- 
sure, and though now a theme attenuated by repeated 
use, they yet linger round his memory. In their 
estimation he was to England what the Inquisition is 
to Spain, or the Yellow Fever to Philadelphia, throw- 
ing an air of romantic interest over the scenes of his 
early location. Never had the ladies so ardent an 
admirer as in Byron—his very abuse is a pledge of 
his devotion, and the highest poetical compliment 
ever paid to them, is from his pen. 


** But Actiaum lost, for Cleopatra’s eyes, 
Outbalance all the Cesar’s victories.”’ 


Epeworta.—Transient is the existence of 
larity, and that which is most flattering and widely 
diffused, shares the oblivion of inferior reputations. 
Who now eulogizes Miss Edgworth, once the re- 
viewer’s theme and the critic’s paragon. Time, more 
just than these dispensers of ephemeral reputations, 
consigns her to oblivion. She was in every sense a 
sy stematiser, seeing only through the density of pre- 
judices, which presented human actions with but one 
aspect andtendency. The world passed before her, 
and in all its varied and perplexing scenery, she saw 
only a confirmation of her beloved theories. It 
would seem that she considered variety of character 
a blemish unknown to nature, engendered by defec- 
tive education, and only to be averted by the early 
and strenuous application of certain principles. She 
cares not that a peach and orange are each delight- 
ful, or that there is variety in poisons; she believes 
that nature when she formed the soul, forsook her 
scheme of variety, and left it a blank for the finger 
of art to trace its impressions there. I should like to 
know her opinion of the creations of Cervantes and 
Shakspeare; are they the progeny of error, funtasies 
ofa misled imagination. Success in life she fondly 


idolizes, and this prized blessing is only attainable 
by pradence and industry; but fancy a numerous sect 
all fashioned alike from the models of her worldly 
minded heroes and heroines; what a struggle, what 


ment Moore refers, in that most beautiful and pa- | a clashing of interest must ensue. They could nat 


triotic of all melodies, ‘Oh blame not the bard,” 


all succeed, for their calculating virtues would be of 
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no utility in the absence of those vain and thought- 
less foils, drawn in her novels with such exaggerat- 
ing colours as victims. Where could they find erring 
auditors for their sententious facetiousness, and 
prosing lectures, or abuses for their miraculous skill 
to reform?—Her heroines are only formed to shine 


in their author’s novels, in no other place can pert- 
ness and lecturing command admiration. Her violent 


abuse of the French, from whom most of her reve- 
ries on education are borrowed, is somewhat discor- 
dant with the calm and passionless tone which she 
occasionally inculcates—but a secret consciousness 
of pilfering may irritate. She venerates high station, 
wealth, and fashion; and believes that power, far 
from corrupting, improves the heart. The plan of 
her story is artificial, yet obvious—no play of ima- 
gination; every incident has ‘‘its commission;” not 
a tone or gesture ‘‘ pass unimproved away;” in fact, 


they are more impressive and significant, than words 
and deeds elsewhere. ‘The chain of events, from 


the first to the last page of her novels, resembles the 


nursery story of ‘This is the House that Jack 
built.”” Miss Edgworth somewhere draws a dis- 


tinction between convincing and persuading, and | 
oracularly pronounces in favour of the former. Ima- 
gine a Spanish Inquisitor meditating an auto de fe, 
and fully convinced of its great utility; afriend whom 
he loves, hearing of the scheme, visits him, and 
opposes his arguments to its execution; all in vain. 
Finding that the Inquisitor is not to be convinced, 
he has recourse to persuasion, and suceeeds—the 
prisoners owe their lives to friendship. An Inqui- 


sitor like Miss Edgworth, would have deemed it his 
duty not to yield, and they had all been burned, 


Orrs.—Opie’s Illustrations of Lying—she colours 
too highly—no reader will ackowledge in portraits 
so coarse and exaggerated, a resemblance to himself. 


Lies of flattery she condemns with unrequired seve- 
rity. A propensity to flatter is an amiable foible, 
and one to which very few are addicted; of all the 


mental blemishes itis the rarest; for malice and cen- 
soriousness mix gall with the language of the most 
Friend Opie will never convince me that the 
flatterer by constitution is any thing worse than a 
benevolent aberration in the plan of nature. Ifher 
admonitions tend to the soul’s eternal destiny, she 
is, perhaps, (I am not certain) right; but for the af- 
fair of this world, one line of Le Sage, is worth all 
her lessons: for example, Gil Blas and the Bishop of 
Grenada. But something I learned from her book; 
it is, that celebrated maxims are not always to be 
depended on; little children are told that, ‘* What- 
ever is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 
Mrs. Opie thinks that the clumsy execution of art 
purifies it from guilt; a gentleman who is slovenly 
in the adjustment of his wig, or a lady that in roug+ 
ing herseif disdains to copy nature, are two very 
iunocent people, while the real criminals are they 
who best succeed in the purpose for which those lit- 
tle adjuncts of beauty were originally intended. If 
these moral writers were content to extol virtue for 
its own sake, [ should venerate their zeal and piety 
of motive; but no, they meanly and falsely enlist 
worldly policy in its cause; their souls are fascinated 
by wealth and power, and what shall dissolve the 
spell. Virtue, destitute of fame, ambition, influence, 
the unknown inmate of cottages or cells, is not in 
their eyes virtue; they believe that her chosen seats 
are palaces and universities, her rewards sceptres 
and mitres; they flatter the dispensers of reputations, 
and write as though worldly honours were the pledge 
of excellence. No doubt they sincerely believe what 
they write, for judgment is often the dupe of ineli- 
nation, but sincerity diminishes not the evil tendency 
of their doctrines. What are the feelings of a no- 
vice, educated in the creed that virtue is inseparable 
from titles and diplomas, when he first perceives the 
error of his belief, will his principles ever recover 
the shock, while all the future adventures of his life 
display vice triumphant and virtue depressed? We 
dwell in a land of shadows; it is usually but the re- 
flected image of virtue or genius which elicits human 
applause; even these purer altars of the world’s de- 
votion are profaned by the worship of false deities. 
Who, in theory, does not acknowledge the simple 
and unobtrusive character of genuine virtue? It isa 
familiar thought primeval in the observation of con- 
templative men—but do we realize it? Yet let not 
this conviction induce cynicism, rather seek to re- 


move the soft cloud shading the heaven-lit star of 
true benevolence and unwavering rectitude, than 
attempt rudely to tear away the tinselled veil, 
sparkling over the deformity of the selfish and cor- 
rupt worldling. And so with genius, fastidious, 
proud, shall we say genius—true, we have instances 
of contemporary homage, yielded to, nay pursuing 
some of the higher, brighter intellects of our day, 
but how much of this is attributable to adventitious 
causes, elevated station, patronage, eccentricity of 
conduct, mere accident. But in society how uni- 
formly the superficial, the pretender, receive plaudit 
and honour—and why? Because the mass, those 
whe, by courtesy, are denominated thinking, are of 
such; and because it is not a customary effort of our 


reason to form our own decisions, 
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Sarurpay, Ocroser 9, 1830. 


Tur Exvecrion.—On ‘Tuesday next the general 
election takes place in the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, In the city three tickets have been formed 
—the Democratic ‘Ticket, the Working Men’s 
Ticket, and the Federal ‘Ticket. On each of these 
there are doubtless honest and capable men—men 
every way calculated to subserve the interests of 
their constituents; but, for all this, there is a distinct 
character in each of the tickets. ‘The Federalists 
and Democrats have placed in nomination such men 
as they believe will stand fast to their respective 
parties;—the Working Men have thrown party dis- 
tinctions aside, and selected men who are known to 
be favourable to certain principles for which the 
Working Men contend. ‘Those principles are—a 
republican system of education, the abolishment of 
all cruel and partial laws, equalizing the privileges 
of all classes of society, by making as the only me- 
ritorious distinctions among them, those of honesty 
and capacity. The Working Men contend for 
the triumph of principle at the expense of faction 
and political duplicity, and it is on these grounds 
that they have formed a ticket, and call upon their 
fellows labourers for co-operation in an effort to 
render that ticket successful. ‘The late tiumph of 
civil and religious liberty in France, proves that the 
people are the masters of their own liberties—proves 
that men are not the less honest, patriotic and brave, 
because they are Working Men—proves that when 
they do triumph, they can exercise the prerogatives 
of victory with generosity and good sense, as it also 
shows what a revolution might be effected in politi- 
cal privileges by the Working Men of this city, if 
they are only true to themselves, 

The day of the general election is one of much en- 
thusiasm and excitement. Many honest men go to 
the polls with a determination to contribute their 
mite towards a system of republican education, but 
are beguiled from that determination by the arts of 
greedy office holders, or their minions. Falsehoods 
and calumnies are got up on that day for a momen- 
tary and a political etfeet;—the Working Men should 
treat these slanderersas they deserve, with contempt. 
Let them be faithful to the great cause they have 
espoused—let them rally around the ‘* Education 
Ticket,” and ultimately they must prevail. 


At the election for Inspectors, which was held in 
this city yesterday week, the Working Men polled 
eight hundred and sixty tickets in ten wards—being 
as large a number as they polled from fifteen wards 
at the last general election. ‘They will probably 
poll sixteen hundred votes on Tuesday, 


Tue CeresraTion.—The late French revolution 
was celebrated in this city, on Monday last, by a 
splendid military parade. ‘The day was clear and 
pleasant, the tricoloured and American flags which 
were suspended from many of our public buildings 
and private houses, the tricoloured cockades worn by 
many of our citizens, and the vast number of people 
abroad, gave the city such an air as it only wears on 
days of public festivity. The volunteers looked re- 
markably well. At ten o’clock a beautiful flag was 
presented to the State Fencibles by Miss Chapron, 
whose neat address On the occasion was aptly replied 
to by the captain of the company. At one o’cloek the 
whole body of military formed in Arch street, under 


the command of Major General Cadwallader. Four 


revolutionary officers rode ina barouche in the midst 
of the procession. Colonel Watmough, who rode 
at the left of General Patterson, was frequently 
cheered during the parade. Brigadier Generals 
Patterson and Goodwin, Major Pettit, and indeed 
most of the officers looked remarkably fine. In the 
streets through which the procession passed, the 
windows of the houses were lined with beauty and 
fashion, and the side walks crowded with citizens. 
In the evening the theatres were appropriately de- 
corated with tricoloured flags, and each had a full 


house. The celebration throughout was worthy of 


the occasion. 


Our FiReMEN.—The firemen of Philadelphia are 
proverbial for their activity, and the success of their 
efforts in the preservation of property from fire. 
We have ever viewed this class of our fellow citi- 
zens as constituting one of the most disinterested and 
philanthropic associations, and are surprised that 


their merits are not more frequently the subject of 


just commendation in our public prints. We hear 
much of the perils of the sea—and, at Christmas 
times, we have long pzans in praise of watchmen 
and newspaper carriers, who, in truth, are engaged 
in the most unpleasant, and poorest paid of all avo- 
cations. Yet how insignificant are the employments 
of these contrasted with those of an active fireman? 
The one is compelled to ery the watches of the 
night—and, although it may hail, blow and rain, he 
can promenade at his ease, wrapped in his substan- 
tial coat of office. Besides it is his way of life, for 
which he receives the means to maintain himself and 
family. But how different with the fireman;—his 
is a voluntary task entirely. Yet at the dead of night, 
whether the moon looks bright in the skies, the 
winds howl, or the sleet falls, let the alarm ring out, 
and the fireman leaves his pleasant slumber, and goes 
forth upon the duties of philanthropy. ‘The benumb- 
ing cold or the crackling flames are alike unheeded 
by him. ‘There is a spirit that gives a glow to his 
heart, and imparts new vigour to his frame—thcre 
is something within that tells him that the post of 
danger is the post of honour, that his efforts are di- 
rected towards the preservation of another’s worldly 
effects, perhaps the preservation of a fellow being’s 
life, and, reckless of his owa safety, he hastens to 
the succour of others. We think, and we have long 
thought, that Philadelphia firemen are not properly 
appreciated by the public. ‘They are a class of citi- 
zens perfectly disinterested—they are not identified 
with any political party or ambition—they receive 
no public rewards, but on the contrary, are subject 
to pecuniary sacrifices. They are the least obtrusive 
and most disinterested of philanthropists. We extend 
to them our mite of praise, confident that it does not 
equal their deserts, 


Tae American Montary Macaziye for Sep- 
tember has reached us, and its contents, such as we 
have read, are tolerable. ‘There is, as usual, a 
mixture of occasional inspiration, and perverse cox- 
combry, of rich ideas upon eookery, and poor ones 
upon literature. ‘The magazine opens with a poem 
entitled, ** The Dying Alchymist,” which, saving a 
few affectations, is worthy of an attentive perusal. 
We gave it in our first page last week. Then fol- 
lows, from the pen of the Editor, a paper entitled, 
‘¢ Pencitlings by the Way,” which is no more or 
less than a copy of a Diary kept during a short 
tour in Canada. It is ** redolent” of the most un- 
pulatable affectation. Among other astonishing de- 
velopements of geographical acumen, the Editor 
while at Quebec, could not help thinking himself in 
Antwerp or Brussels, because he saw an Indian or 
two selling mocasins. The incidents of his jaunt are 
prineipally of astonishing importance: one of which, 
described in a prolixmanner, is an account of wash- 
ing his feet with a coarse towel at a tavern in the 
provinces, which towel the writer took with him from 
Boston, and which he now avers, hangs up over a 
jar of itch-ointment in his Editor’s closet! Our as- 
tonishment increases when we find each succeeding 
number filled with papers of such puerile quality, 
when they have so often been laughed at by the public. 
A poem ‘to Venus,” is exceeding happy. We know 
not the author, but he possesses no small share of 
inspiration, A few remarks o1m‘‘A late Convention 
of Teachers,” cont«in so many sound ideas, express- 
ed in such manly language, that we almost wonder 


it escaped the obliterating visitation of the Editor's 

**broad-nibbed quill,” which lies by the * yelyet 
butterfly,” and the ‘hungary water!” Prithee 
| friend W. eschew such treble-refined exquisiteness, 
_asis comprised in the last quotations. We pass over 
the article on ** Letters,” ‘* Cass,” ‘* Nugae,” &e,— 
with the remark that the first is pedantic; the second 
prosaic; the third affectedly scholastic. A poem by 
Rockwell, saving one or two lame stanzas, possesses 
much beauty. ** The Parthenon,” a poera, is a true 
and finished classical picture; the best subject in the 
number, and expressed in the most unembarrassed 
and efficient metre. In the Editor’s Table, we be- 
hold the same visible spirit of Cockneyism which pos- 
sesses nearly all his prose, and which we have so of. 
ten deprecated. ‘The magazine is not without good 
points; the opening poem is a fine effort, and some 
clear thoughts are occasionally expressed with much 
beauty in the prose of the Editor. But over all, 
there is spread such a sickening hue of affectation, 
such a grovelling tissue of display, that we almost 
tire of looking for gold amidst so much dross. We 
can assure the Editor that if he desires to be read by 
a man in the republic, he must mend in these ree 
spects. Let him take example from the specimen 
No. of the forthcoming New York Review, and he 
will receive incalculable benefit from the imitation 
thereof. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 


The Harpers have issued the eighth number of 
the Family Library, comprising a History of Insects, 
It is iilustrated with wood cuts in great abundance, 
which are well executed. ‘The Family Library is in 
all respects a valuable work. It should be in the 
possession of every father who is anxious for the in- 
formation of his offspring. The history of insects 
isa curious one. Many of the details are wonder- 
fui and full of interest. Those relating to the Bee, 
the Spider, and the Caterpillar, are particularly so, 
and may be perused with profit by other than juve- 
nile readers, The Harpers deserve all credit for 
their enterprise in getting up this work. We trust 
that it is extensively encouraged. The spirit of in- 
quiry is characteristic of the age, and we know of 
no publication that may be read with more actual 
utility than the Family Library. Most of our book- 
sellers have it for sale. 

Tue Barony, by Miss Ann Maria Porter, to 
which we alluded a few days since, is one of those 
romances of the Old School, touched a little with 
history, and strangely discoloured with lachrymose 
sentiment: Stately lords and ladies pass before the 
mind’s eye with: their eternal chit-chat; the boarding 
school misses, the heroines meet together—pour out 
their sorrows into each other’s bosoms, and, as in 
duty bound, ery any quantity of salt and bitter tears. 
One of the Miss Porters deserves immortality for 
writing Thaddeus of Warsaw--one of the best love 
stories ever written. But the author of the **Barony” 
has not done a great exploit in that work. The dia- 
logues are too weary; the scenery too vaguely de- 
scribed; the paragraphs far too incoherent and short. 
There are none of the splendid and spirit kindling 
episodes and deep philosophies of Pelham: but there 
is, instead, that stiffness of portraiture and colouring 
which is quite unpalateble after such works as those 
of Godwin and Bulwer and Croley. Miss Sedgwick, 
an American lady, whom some editors have not taste 
or sense enough to appreciate, is far beyond any la- 
dy-writer in England or the United Kingdoms, of 
the present day—we mean in prose, for in the gift 
of poetry, Mrs. Hemans and the Hon. Mrs. Norton 
are beyond all contemporaries. To return to the 
Barony: its circumstance and pomp are derived prin- 
cipally from the conflicted estates of a couple of Ba- 
rons; defection of the son from one of the parties to 
the Huguenots in France, and the consequent dis- 
owning of the rebel boy. Of course, all things turn 
out in the most approved style. ‘The ladies are at 
last blessed with husbands, for whose embraces they 
sighed and lamented in pensive melancholy along 
side of streams, ponds, ‘‘standing brook and grove,” 
and beneath Jugubrious bowers for an indefinite num 
ber of years. How happy must an authoress fee! 
when she has brought her shattered barks of the mind 
into the desired haven—wiped away all tears from 


the eyes of heroes and heroines, aud blessed them 
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withehildren, and hinted obscurely at a still greater 
satistical increase, as did Tobias Smollet of old!— 
We feel sympathetically inelined on reviewing so 
many troubles, consummated at last by so much un- 
gakable happiness, and with a startling tear of con- 
eratulation stealing from our sinister eye-lash, will, 
with the reader’s leave, drop the subject. 


We have received the October number of the La- 
jv’s Book. It is got up in admirable taste, and is 
ornamented with several engravings—that of the Phi- 
jalelphia Fashions is decidedly happy. Although 
ihe original articles in this number are few, its con- 
wats are selected with a discriminate eye, and have 
exceeding interest. We rejoice to see the literary 
yeriodicals of our country thrive. It isa mistaken 
potion that the light literary periodical productions 
of the British metropolis are better than our own, 
We know of some half dozen weekly periodicals of 
this country that have no parallels in Europe. 


“The Euterpiad,” a musical publication of great 
merit issued from the New York press, has, as we 
Jean from the last number, been highly successful. 
Anew series of the work, with an addition of four 
pages te each number, will commence on the four- 
teenth of the present month. Mr. Bleecker, the 
publisher of the Euterpiad, possesses many facilities 
for rendering such a production yaluable. 


The American Statesman, a new paper published 
at Washington, has the following paragraph: 


“The Quarterly Review for September has an ar- 
ticle on ** Dramatic Literature,” in which we disco- 
ver some little sectional malice towards the author of 
Metamora. Five plays are reviewed. All are the 
productions of Philadelphians—all have been print- 
ed under the superintendence, doubtless, of the au- 
thors—all have been performed at the theatres in that 
city, and under the favour which native talent is sup- 
posed to claim, Yet have they searcely becn repre- 
sented on any otherthan the Philadelphia stage. We 
do not pretend to speak of the merits of those several 
pieces, for we have never been so fortunate as either 
toread them or witness their performance. Neither 
lave we witnessed the representation of Metamora. 
But taking public opinion for our guide, and we have 
been strengthened in this Opinion by what we have 
seen in favour of this play in the newspapers of Phi- 
ladelphia, we are decidedly of opinion ** that Meta- 
mora is much superior as a piece of dramatic com- 
position for representation to all the others.” 


The Washington writer has committed one or 
two egregious blunders. Ile says the Review betrays 
sectional malice. ‘This is curious enough, as it was 
written by Paulding of New York, in which city 
Metamora was first produced, and pronounced a suc- 
cessful drama, and where in fact the piece was better 
received than in any other city inthe Union. The 
Washington writer moreover says that all the pieces 
noticed in the Review have been produced on the 
Philadelphia boards. Sertorius and Ugolini have 
never yet been performed on any boards, so that the 
criticism of the Statesman will not redound much to 
the evedit of its editor. 


JEFFERSON’S OPINIONS. 

The following is the language of Mr. Jefferson 
as addressed to a brother in arms in 1823. The 
reader will perceive that the French revolution has 
already verified a portion of this prophecy. 


The light which has been shed on mankind by 
the art of printing, has eminently changed the condi- 
tion of the world. As yet, that light has dawned on 
the middle classes only of the men in Europe. The 
Kings and the rabble, of equal ignorance, have not 
yet received its rays, but it continues to spread, and 
while printing is preserved, it can no more recede 
than the sun return on itscourse. A first attempt to 
recover the right of self-government may fail, so 
lay a second, a third, &c. But asa younger and 
more instructed race comes on, the sentiment be- 
comes more and more intuitive, and a fourth, a fifth, 
or some subsequent one of the ever renewed at- 
tempts will ultimately succeed. In-France, the first 
etlort was defeated by Robespierre, the second by 
Bonaparte, the third by Louis the XVIIL and his 
allies; another is yet to come, and all Europe, Rus- 
sia excepted, has caught the spirit, and all will at- 
tain representative government, more or less per- 
fect. ‘This is now well understood to be a necessa- 
ry cheek on kings, whom they will probably think 
it more prudent to change and tame, than to exter- 
minate. ‘To attain all this, however, rivers of blood 
niust yet flow, and years of desolation pass over; yet 
the object is werth rivers of blood and years of de- 
Solation. For what inheritance so valuable can man 
leave to his posterity? ‘The spirit of the Spaniard, 
and his deadly and eternal hate toa Frenchman, give 
me much confidence that he will never submit, but 
finally defeat this atrocious violation of the laws of 


hope that that nation will settle down ina tempe- 
rate representative government, with an executive 
properly subordinated to that. Portugal, Italy, 
Prussia, Germany, Greece, will follow suit. You 
and I shall look down from another world on these 
glorious achievements of man, which will add to the 
joys even of Heaven.”? 


MAELZEL’S EXHIBITION, 

Mr. Maelzel has within a few days past arrived in 
this city, and has again opened his exhibition at No. 
48 South Fitth street. We stepped into his room 
the other evening, and were surprised to find it fill- 
ed with a highly respectable auditory. ‘The Auto- 
maton Chess-Player, through his agent, challenged 
any gentleman present to a contest, which being ac- 


cepted, the Turk soon added another to his numer- 
ous victories, ‘The interest of the game appeared 
to be participated in by all the company. In addi- 
tion to his Melodium,—which by the way utters de- 
lightful music,—his Automata,—the Chess-player 
—the ‘Trumpeter—and the Rope-dancer, Mr. Mael- 
zel has an addition to the present exhibition, called 
the Carousal, which has never before been exhibited 
in this city. ‘This consists of a great variety of Au- 
tomata, who perform various agile and wonderful 
feats. Maelzel is an extraordinary mechanist, and 
his exhibition is full of interest. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
THE CUT-AND-DRY SYSTEM OF CRITICISM! 


It is a melancholy task to us, though far from an 
unusual thing in the general practice of contempora- 
ry book-makers, to review our own work! At any 
rate, we have the consolation of performing it open- 
ly, and also of following the common example ot the 
larger reviews,—. é. saying little or nothing about 
the publication at the head of our article. But in 
these days, when the schoolmaster is so much abroad, 
(our friend Captain Windlass says he thinks him ‘‘all 
aboard;” by which sea phrase the amphibious animal 
seems to mean aught but a compliment,) there are 
many new modes of teaching; and it is to the latest 
of these we wish to call the public attention. + 

The cut-and-dry system of criticism, which has re- 
cently sprung up, and is rapidly growing into great 
force and magnitude, is individually and patriotically 
odious in our eyes. It affeets us, and it injures liter- 
ature: it is founded on selfish motives, and abuses the 
public mind. And what is the cut-and-dry-system? 
we hear our readersask. It isaltogethera novel cus- 
tom, we reply, and performed as hereinatter describ- 
ed. 

Almost every book that is now published being an 
excellent book, in the opinion of its author, compi- 
ler, or publisher, one or other of them kindly takes 
the trouble to pick out some score or two of its best 
and most striking passages, which are forthwith print- 
ed on a loose, separate sheet of paper, duly labelled 
as being extracted from such an able, or admirable, 
or extremely popular, or widely circulated, piquant, 
or exquisite, or highly poetical, or (which is rather 
the favourite phrase) talented work. With every 
volume sent to review, magazine, or newspaper for 
notice, one of these cut-and-dry helps (as the Ame- 
ricans call their servants*) is forwarded; so that the 
critic or editor, relieved from the need of labour, or 
the fatigue of reading the book, has only to re-echo 
that such or such a work has appeared, and that to 
show the public how good itis, he has to quote the fol- 
lowing able, or admirable, or piquant, or exquisite, or 
highly poetical, or ¢alented paragraphs, aneedotes, Xe. 
froma production which is already extremely popu- 
lar and widely civeulated !!!) And all this passes 
current for the genuine opinion of the reviewer or 
newspaper writer; whereas, he has had no oceasion to 
open the book, or to look into it; but, flading a par- 
cel of favourable tit-bits sought out for him, just has 
the politeness to retail them as the fruits of his own 
tasie, judgment, and sagacity, 

lt is very ungrateful in us to expose this cut-and- 
dry course, which is calculated in an especial man- 
ner to contribute to our great ease and comfort; first- 
ly, by sparing us the toil and pains of wading U.rough 


* Master and servant are names unknown in the 
United States. ‘There, servants will not acknowledge 
they have a master. | am helper to such a one, is 
theirterm, In the French revolution, too, it may 
be curious to mention, the word master was abolish- 
ed, and dourgecis was substituted. A servant talks 
of his dourgevis, or the bourgeoise, meaning the mas- 
ter, and if his dourgevise the mistress. ‘The hatred 
of the word master may be traced to, not republican, 
but imperial Rome. Augustus never could bear it. 
Suetontus tells us, that at the theatre an actor, in his 
part, said: **O the just, O the good master!” The 
public, with one accord, and with transports of joy, 
applied it to Augustus, who testified by his counte- 
nance and action how much it displeased him; and the 
next day he issued an edict severely reproaching the 
people on the subject; and he forbade the term to be 


applied to him, by high or low, in jest or earnest. 


And this has grown to so vast an extent, that the en- 


God and man, under which he is suffering; and the | lots of dulness and trash; and secondly, by placing | 
wisdom and firmness of the Cortes afford reasonable | us on such excellent terms with authors, compilers, 


and publishers, that we might live unmolested and 


be praised by them all the days of our lives, instead | 


of being, as now, abused for crueliy sometimes, and 


reproached for not bestowing suflicient panegyric al- | 
ways. It is a singular fact, and we record it asa | 
wonder to future generations, that we do not remem- | 


ber ever haying quite satisfied an author inthe whole | 
**march” of our literary career, though, Heaven | 
knows, we have eulogized some of them ull the force 
of language could no farther go! But this by the by. 
We dare say the reflecting public is often astonisir | 
ed at the rapidity with which the merits of new works | 
are spread abroad; and the marvellous unanimity | 
which prevails respecting them throughout the press. | 
Why, even the most remote provincial journal 1s | 
within the reach of a cut-and-dry-sheet; wud it is des | 
lightful to the over busied and intelligent editor, | 
who generally presitles over such an organ of opinion, | 
to fill up the columns with the clippings of amusing | 
or striking paragraphs, so civilly provided for hii | 
as samples, of the able, admirable, piquant, exquisite, | 
talented, &e. Ke. &e. which, he cau assure his reads | 
ers, has as yet hardly been seen in London. 
Now, what are the consequences of this? The ef- | 
ficient expressions to answer the question are hume 
bug and imposition;” the palming of partial, egotis- | 
tical, and interested views upon the world, iastead of 
the honest sentiments of the party who is apparantly 
responsible for the statements. And thus are the | 
public every day, and day after day, gulled into the | 
belief, that the most contemptible performances are 
possessed of extraordinary claims to attention and 
patronage: they buy, the bubble bursts, they feel they 
have been cheated, and they or others fail into the 
same trap again; and ‘the million” keep up the game, 
like reproduction, by furnishing a never ending suc- 
cession of dupes. Perhaps it may be thought, at 
first sight, that these are too strong terms in repre- 
hension ofa practice so innocuous as merely sending 
afew of the best extracts from a publication to the 
newspapers;—and so they would be, were the evil 
confined to the delusion of procuring a market for 
what is undeserving of encouragement. But the 
great wrong lies deeper—it is by the protrusion of 
what is worthless that real merit and talent are 
stifled. The voice of modest genius cannot be heard 
among the din of clamorous pufling; and the expense 
of making a sterling production known amounts to a 
prohibition against the efforts of learning and intel- 
lect, unsupported by the long purse and ingenious 
devices, to create ‘a demand, of the existing mode of 
publishing. li is, therefore, for the sake and on 
behalf of humble genius that we think it time to enter 
our protest against the oppression of this monopoly: 
it is our paintul province to be made acquainted with 
hundreds of estimable persons, emulous of literary 
fame, and competent to acquire it too, whose hopes 
are crushed and destroyed by the system of which 
we speak. It is the roaring of the ocean that con- 
demns full many a gem of purest ray to lie waste and 
unnoticed amid the wreck below: it is the upas that 
blights every fair flowret under its baleful shade. 
The effect upon our national literature is another 
of the considerations which attaches much impovrt- 
ance to this mode of proceeding. Let us look xt 
the class of publications which inundate the circu- 
lating libraries, and compare it with an annual cata- 
logue of the works of a superior character for in- 
formation, learning, or lasting utility. Where are 
they? It is not worth while to publish a learned 
volume, or a volume of beautiful poetry, or any un- 
pretending book of original research and valuable 
application. It would require a handred pounds, 


perhaps, to advertise the limited number of the 
buyers of such sterling production that it existed, | 
and the return would not cover this expense nor re- | 
munerate the bookseller. He must, therefore, and | 
does, reject nearly all labours and efforts of this | 
kind, howeverdeserving, and turns to the ephemerides | 
of the hour, which, by being puffed into notoriety, 
uttract the multitude, are disposed of, repay the out- | 
lay, disgrace our literature, deprave the public taste, | 
and are forgotten. 
The connexion formed between the periodical | 
journals and publishers in this way, is another curi- | 
ous part of the business. Newspapers devoted to | 
political news, do not generally hold themselves to 
be authoritics on literary subjects, though almost 
every newspaper now dabbles a lite in the trade of 
criticism. They, therefore, care no great deal tor 
what their columns contain in the mere ordinary 
routine of inserting what is paid for: the booksellers’ | 
paragraphs and advertisements come together, and 
the Jatter insures the companionship of the former. 


tire press of the country, with hardly an exception, is 
subservient to it. We cannot take up a paper with- 

out recognising page after page of the materials al- | 
ready familiar to us from the circular cut-and-dry | 


sheets, which we, like others, have received to guide 


| 
| Literary Gazette adhere to the opposite course, and, 


us, as it were, in the path we are wished to go, but | 
which WE are determined never to follow. . Indeed, 

the more we see it pervade the system, so as to lead | 
und mislead the public, the more resolutely shall the | 


at ali events, deliver its own opinions. ‘hese may 
be erroneous, and liable to be questioned, as well as 
others; but as we think the cut-and-dry fashion to be | 
more insidiously detrimental to real literature than 
the outrageous puffing which it bas in some measure 
supplanted, and with which it has in some degree 
combined, we shall fearlessly oppose ourselves to its 
continuance, 


judge. 


What we have said must contribute to throw a light 
upon it, and will, we trust, conduce to an honester 
and better order of things. Should it be otherwise, 
should it be agreed that every man being his own 
reviewer is a convenient and proper plan, we must 
ulso submit to be silenced; but until we are made to 
feel that our Othello’s occupation’s gone, we will not 
consent to have it performed by the little black slaves 
of the cut-and-dry manner. 

In submitting this exposition we have made no per- 
soual allusions; for we regret to say that the cause of 
complaint is but too widely spread, and in that lies 
its power of mischief. A few insulated examples 
would only offend, but the mass almost utterly smo- 
thers justice, and debilitates our national literature 
into trifling and superficial trumpery of the day, des- 
litute of vigour and standard excellence. ‘The old 
saying, of **every one a mouthful, and no one a 
heliytul,” is being frl-filled to the utmost letter; and 
if the English reader wants a book calculated for 
luture times, he must go to Germany, or France, or 
Russia! for in England there are nothing but reprints, 
compilations, annuals, periodicals, and the old spe- 
cies of machinery of the druggists’ bottles mingling 
the contents of several, and showing off the mixtures 
of every colour of the rainbow. 

We will now take our leave of the cut-and-dry 
sysiem, which may very readily be detected, wher- 
ever it is visible, after this exposure:—when readers 
see quotation after quotation multiplied in the news- 
papers, the sign is unequivocal, and these are the 
misrepresentations of the parties concerned, not the 
diciate of literary independence and justice. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
The London Literary Gazette of the 14th August 


gives, from a work suppressed at the time of its ap- 
“sreomgt in France, what ‘‘purports to be part of a 
etter written by Bonaparte at the period of the exe- 
cution of Louis the Sixteenth, and must be perused 
with peculiar feelings at this eventful moment.” — 
Unfortunately, it too much resembles the ingenious 
mystifications, bearing the name of memoirs or bio- 
graphy, for which there is a regular manufactory in 
the French capital. But our readers shall have the 
story: 

‘+I learnt the next day that the Advocate Target 
had refused his professional aid to his sovereign.— 
This was, in the strongest acceptation of the term, 
to erase his name from the records of immortality! 
What were the arguments of his cowardly prudence? 
‘I shall not save his lite whilst I may risk my own.’ 
Malesherbes, Tronchet, Deseze, faithful and devo- 
ted subjects, (whom I could not imitate, but whom, 
if l were a monarch, 1 would place at my right hand) 
united to defend by their zealous exertions the de- 
scendant of St. Louis. Should they survive this cou- 
rageous act of fidelity, I will never pass them with- 
out baring my head. Detained by business at Ver- 
sailles, I only returned to Paris on the 15th of Janu- 
ary; L had consequently Jost three or four scenes of 
this ambitious tragedy, but on the 18th, I attended 
the National Convention. Ah! my friend! whatever 
these revolutionary maniacs may say, a monarch is 
not merely a man; his head will fall, itis true, with 
that of the shepherd, but he who commands the mur- 
der will shudder at his own temerity; and were he 
not compelled by the force of his secret motives, the 
sentence would expire on his lips ere its utterance. 
I gazed eagerly on the intrepid mortals who were 
about to dare pronounce on the fate of their virtuous 
sovereign. I studied their looks—scrutinized their 
very hearts. It was by the excess, the importance 
of their trespass they were supported, whilst inward- 
ly awed by the rank of their victim: could they have 
ventured to retract, the prince had been saved! But 
unfortunately they had said, if Ais head does not fall 
to-day, owrs must soon submit to the stroke of the 
executioner. This was the prominent idea that dic- 
tated their votes. No pen could with justice describe 
the situation of the people in the galleries, Silent, 
gloomy, breathless, their looks were alternately di- 
rected towards the accused, his advocates, and his 
Circumstance as strange as horrible, D’ Or- 
leans’ was Death! The shock of electricity would 
have been less visibly felt: the assembly rose with 
one spontaneous start of horror, and the hall rever- 
berated the murmur of similar and responsive feel- 
ing: one ivan alone, immoveable asa rock, kept his 
seat—it was 1! I ventured to inquire of myself the 
cause of this indifference; l found it ambitiou—only 
such a sentiment could reconcile the conduct of the 
Duke of Orleans; to me, therefore, it was natural: 
he sought a throne to which he had no tide, and such 
acquisitions are not to be made without forfeiting the 
right to virtuous and general estimation. I shall now, 
my friend, become concise: I do not like the unfold 
ing of funeral erape. The king was condemned to 
death! and if the 21st of January did not forever affix 
an odium on the French character, at least it added 
a glorious name to the list of martyrs! What a town 
was Paris on this awful day! The populace appeared 
in a state of stupefaction: it seemed that tie people 
assembled only to exchange gloomy looks, and to fly 
from each other without speaking. The streets were 
deserted, and houses and palaces wore the appear- 
ance oftombs. Te air even seemed to smell of the 
executioner. Yo be brief, the descendant of St. Louis 
was led to death through files of mournful automata, 
but lately his subjects. 

‘** Ifany one be near you, my friend, when you 
read this despatch (even were it your father) conceal 
from him what follows—it is a stain on the stuff of 
which my characteris made. That Napoleon Bona- 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


¢ should be sensibly affected at the destruction of 
ha being, and scmaiend to keep his bed from 
the consequences ot this impression, is a fact scarce- 
ly to be believed, though true, and one which I can- 
not avow without blushing with contempt for myself. 
Yes, I experienced a feeling, which, however admir- 
able in another, was disgraceful to one who disavow- 
ed all the weakness of the humanheart. ‘The night 
preceding the 21st of January I had not closed my 
eyes; yet I was unable to account to myself for the 
cause of my unusual agitation. I rose early, and ran 
eagerly wherever the crowd assembled. 1 wonder- 
ed at, or rather despised, the passive imbecility of 
forty thousand national guards, of whom, nine-tenths 
were only mechanically the agents of the execution- 
er. At the Porte St. Denis 1 met Santerre: he was 
followed by a numerous staff. I should have liked 
to have cut off his ears; I spit at him, not being able 
todo more. In my opinion, his post had been filled 
by the Duke d’Orleans; his object was a crown; and 
we all know that such a motive overbalances many 
considerations. Proceeding along the Boulevards, 
I reached ihe place de la Revolution. I was igno- 
rant of the invention of the guillotine; a cold perspi- 
ration crept over me. A stranger, who stood near 
me, attributed my agitation and paleness to a pecu- 
liar interest in the King of France. ‘Be of better 
cheer,’ said he, ‘he will not perish; the Convention 
is only desirous of proving its power, and he will 
mect his pardon at the foot of the scaffold.’ ‘ If that 
be so,’ replied I, the gentlemen conventionalists are 
not themselves far from their fall, and never would 
culprits more richly deserve their fate. He who at- 
tacksa lion, and would avoid being destroyed by him, 
should not wound, but throw him dead upon the spot. 
A low and confused noise was heard—it was the 
royal victim! I hurried forward, elbowing and el- 
bowed. I approached as far as | could—all my ef- 
forts to get near were vain: the scaffold was hid from 
me by an armed force. ‘The rolling of drums sud- 
denly interrupted the mournful silence of the as- 
sembled multitude. ‘ It is the signal of his release,’ 
said the stranger. ¢ And it will rebound on his mur- 
derers,’ I replied: ‘in such a case, half a crime isa 
weakness.’ A momentary silence ensued, Sudden- 
ly something fell heavily on the scaffold: the noise 
struck at my heart. 1 inquired the cause of a gen- 
darme. ‘It is the falling of the axe,’ he replied. 
‘The King is not then saved!—he is dead!—he is 
dead!’ I pronounced at least ten times these words 
—‘ he is dead!’ I became insensible for some mi- 
nutes, and without knowing by whom I had been tak- 
en from the crowd, I found myself on the Quai des 
Theatins; there I recovered some degree of recol- 
lection, but I could utter no word except ‘he isdead!’ 
In a state of distraction I reached home, but at least 
half an hour elapsed before 1 had perfectly regained 
my senses.” 


— 


MEMORIALS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


A letter from Paris dated Aug. 15th to the Editor 
of and published in the London Herald of Aug. 18, 
says, 

In the new and splendid gallery of the Palais Roy- 
al, called the Gallerie Vitriee, there is a bookseller’s 
stall, through which many musket balls had passed 
during the conflicts of Tuesday and Wednesday. A 
musket ball is lodged in one of the volumes of **Mil- 
lot’s History of England,” which rendered it in some 
sort a curiosity. I asked the price of it on ‘Thursday 
night last. The proprietor refused to sell it wntil he 
should be first indemnified by the Municipality, 
** when” (the applications for it being numerous) he 
said ** he would sell it dy auction.”? A very smart 
and gentleman-like young man, who was present, 
told me, witha smile, that other relics of the fight 
might be had at most of the stalls on the Boulevarde 
—arms, gilt casques, schaspskas, Xe. ‘‘l have my- 
self,” said he, ‘*a relic which I should not like to 
part with, but.am sure you could have similar arti- 
cles to purchase, for I observe you English are very 
anxious for them, and you are now so deservedly 

pular that the owners would not seruple to let you 

ave them. That of which 1 speak is the hat I wore 
on Wednesday and Thursday, the 28th and 29th of 
July, and through which no tewer than three musket 
balls passed.” 

This brought on a conversation which led to the 
history of himself on the days above mentioned. 

He told me that he was the deputy cashier of —— 
and Co, bankers. That, on the :norning of Wednes- 
day he was proceeding to collect a sum of 7,000 to 
8,000 franes in the Rue Faubourg St. Honore, when, 
in passing through a group of people in the Rue St. 
Honore, who were partly armed, he was recognised 
by a friend, who reminding him that he had been a 
corporal in the National Guards, called upon him to 
take that rank among his fellow-citizens to which his 
military experience entitled him. The affair was 
soon settled. His country was of more importance 
than hisemployment, and accepting a musket offered 
him, he headed the party—not 400 in number—com- 
posed of people of all ages, from 12 to 70 years, and 
partly unarmed—to attack the barrack in the /tue 
Verte, occupied by 800 of the —— regiment of the 
Garde Royale. 

With the most consummate assurance, or courage, 
or what you may, my informant walked up to the 
barrack, and summoned the garrison to surrender. 

e officers within demanded a parley, which was 
acceded to, when my informant and three others en- 
tered en parlimentaire the caserne. They were met 
by the four Captains who commanded the battalion. 
The parties soon understood each other. The repre- 


| eyes, and fresh complexion, slightly freckled. About | 


sentatives of the people appealed to the feelings of 
the officers, referring also to the certain destruction 
which an attempt at resistance would entail on all 
found in the barrack. ‘The menace was apparently 
unheeded, but the appeal had its success. One offi- 
cer said, ‘*I have a wife living at No. —, in the 
Rue ——-;” another, ‘* My parents reside in the Rue 
de ;? the third had dear friends living in the 
Rues —— and , whose lives would be endanger- 
ed by ageneralengagement. In addition, all declar- 
ed their reluctance to shed a single drop of the blood 
of a fellow-citizen. The deputies of the people re- 
cognised the discretion, the humanity, and the patri- 
otism of these sentiments, and in another moment 
the 800 soldiers surrendered to the people, whose 
first act was to secure the arms; the next to contri- 
bute from their own persons to the disguise of the 
soldiers, who issued from the barrack, and repaired 
to places of retirement, nearly in the garb of citizens. 

‘his was a most important achievement. So per- 
fectly disproportionate were the people to the sol- 
diers in this point, that on quitting the barrack, each 
of the Bourgeois was the bearer of two muskets. 

Amongst those most distinguished by his intrepid 
advance towards the barrack was a boy of 14 years 
of age, the son of a marchands des vinds (owner of 
‘* wine vaults”) at the corner of the Rue Verte and 
Rue St. Honore. Armed with his father’s carbine, 
he marched at the head of the column. 

Having possessed themselves of the arms as above 
mentionedafter a skirmish inthe Rue Pepiddiere,the 
people proceeded to the Rue St. Honore, where they 
soon found hands for their superfluous firelocks; and, 
hearing the dreadful discharge of the combatautsfrom 
the Quai de Ecole to the Hotel de Ville, ‘* marched 
upon the cannon” of the guard. Immediately upon 
reaching the Louvre they got into fire. Nearto the 
Pont Neuf they captured a field piece, and killed or 
dispersed the cannoniers. In this gallant affair the 
youth above mentioned was again the leader. With 
two shots he killed an Officer and a soldier of-the 
Swiss. In the capture of the cannon a musket ball 
carried off the fore finger of his left hand: he con- 
tinued, nevertheless, his charge upon the artillery, 
and having, with his followers, taken the cannon, he 
very leisurely opened the little bucket which con- 
tained grease for the wheels of the gun, and which 
he knew well where to find, applied a morsel of it 
to the wound, bound up his hand, and set off again in 
his career of glory. 

This boy has been the subject of a special report to 
the King. 


MISS M‘CREA. 


All cur readers are familiar with the melancholy 
story of this young lady, as related in the history of 
our revolution. ‘lo this day, her untimely and cruel 
fate is the subject of universal sympathy. Travellers 
visit the scene of her sufferings, and drop upon her 
grave, the memorials of their tears. Her unhappy 
history, has not, however, been fully and truly re- 
corded. It is related of her, if our memory serves 
us, that she was betrothed to a British officer, at the 
time when Burgoyne’s force, to which he was at- 
tached, had reached, in their daring expedition, the 
neighbourhood of Saratoga. ‘The country was full 
of armed men, both of the British and American 
armies, and every day witnessed scenes of carnage 
and combat, between their advanced posts and skir- 
mishers. ‘The lover of the lady was stationed at Fort 
Edward, and becoming apprehensive as to her safety 
sent a party of Indians to her residence, Sandy Hill, 
only four miles distant, to convey her safely to the 
fort, promising to them a reward upon their return. 
Some hours having elapsed, he became impatient and 
alarmed at the delay, and despatehed another party 
of Indians on the same errand, with a similar pro- 
mise of reward. ‘The former party had succeeded 
in escorting her and her companion safely to a sprin 
under a pine tree, midway between Sandy Hill an 
the Fort, where they met the second party. A con- 
tention, according to the story, arose between the two 
parties, for the honour and reward of conducting her 
to the Fort, and the dispute becoming angry, was 
settled by putting her to death, each party throwing 
their tomahawks at her head as she stood near the 
pine tree. It has even been pretended that the marks 
of the tomahawks were still to be seen in the tree. 
This account, as we learn from a friend, who recent- 


ly visited the spot, is chiefly fabulous; and to the In- | 


dians is extremely unjust. But one party of Indians 
was sent for the lady, and they had conducted her, on 
horseback, to the spring under the pine, where they 
halted. At this moment a skirmish was going on, in 
the neighbourhood, and Miss M‘Crea received a rifle 
ball in her side, fired at the party by some one of the 
American troops. She was mortally wounded, and 
the Indians, being obliged to retreat hastily, and find- 
ing her an impediment totheir progress, tomahawked 
her and placed her under the tree. The Americans 
came up ina few minutes, and, among them, was 
Mr. Baker, who is still living at Sandy Hill, and 
who formerly knew Miss M‘Crea. He states that 
Miss M‘Crea was breathing, when he came up, and 
the gun shot wound, in her side, was mortal. She 
was buried under the tree, together with a young 
American Lieutenant, who was shot in the skirmish. 
The female attendant of Miss M‘Crea is also still 
living at Sandy Hill, and her statements accord with 
this. Miss Janet M‘Crea is represented as having 
been very beautiful. According to Mr. Baker, and 
the attendant referred to, she was about 19 years of 
age, tall and well formed, with auburn hair, blue 


three years ago, her remains were disinterred and 
carried in funeral procession by the maidens of the 
neighbouring country, to Fort Edward, where they 
were buried, and a monument erected over the spot. 
The pine tree is still a striking object, from its age 
and immense size, but the spring, which it former- 
ly designated, is dried up. 

British West Inpies.—By the brig Doubloon, 
from St. Barts, we are favoured with a file of the St. 
Christo papers to Sep. 7th. Wenotice in one of them 
along and well written letter, signed ‘‘A Man of 
Colour,” addressed ina style of perfect freedom and 
equality, toa member of the Legislature. We make 
a single extract.—‘“‘I must deny that the TT of 
colour owe you one mite on the score of ‘* moral 
precept” or ‘‘virtuous example,” or that they are 
your debtors with regard to any thing they possess on 
earth. And as it respects the imputation that some of 
the class would be found placing firebrands in the 
hands of the slaves, I think, sir, you ought to have 
been ashamed to advance a presumption which was 
not grounded on onetittle of evidence occurring within 
the memory ef the oldest inhabitant. The disposi- 
tion of those persons in one island may be taken as 
the same throughout all the West India possessions; 
and I would appeal to their conduct during the in- 
surrection in Demerara, Barbadoes and Jamaica, for 
a refutation of so dark a suspicion. ‘Their loyalty on 
those occasions was not hid under a bushel, and you 
knew it.”—Jour. Com. 


M‘LELLAN’S POEMS. 


We have avery neat volume of M‘Lellan’s poems 
before us, published by Messrs. Carter & Hendee. 
We mention their names for the liberal way they 
have of getting up books of this kind, and making 
it a pleasure to read them without reference to the 
contents. 

Mr. M‘Lellan is too well known to need our com- 
mendations. Good wine needs no bush. We take 
pleasure in expressing our belief, however, that the 
present volume will much more than sustain the au- 
thor’s early and fair fame. He shows himself some- 
thing more than | 


Iile qui quondam gracili modulatus avena. 


Years have added strength to grace, and sobered 
down the exuberant fancies of his College days, with 
the maturity of riper life. 

His forte is natural deseription. ‘* The Notes of 
the Birds,” are an instance. 


—The unquiet finch 
Calls from the distant hollows, and the wren 
Uttereth her sweet and mellow plaint at times, 
And the thrush mourneth where the kalmia hangs 
lts crimson spotted cups, or chirps half hid 
Amid the lonely dog-wood’s snowy flowers; 
And the blue jay flits by, from tree to tree, 
And spreading its rich pinions, fills the ear 
With its shrill-sounding and unsteady cry. 


So of the robin’s simple song— 


Upon the red stemmed hazel’s Slender twig, 
That overhangs the stream. 


And the black-bird’s mellow burst of song from 


Her watch-place on the mossy tree, 
Close at the cornfield’s edge. 


We think these fine copies of nature. 

The Angler’s Song, also, is equally in the fresh 
and graphic style of one who has himself drawn ea- 
gerly his speckled prey, as Mr. M. says, and shaken 
the bending reed of the trout stream, 


When first the flame of day 
Crimsons the sea-like mist, 


And from the valley rolled away 
The haze—. 


There are several pieces and passages of this kind 
we should quote gladly if space and time were en- 
tirely at our disposal. Mr. M’s. rhythm is general- 
ly good—not unusually smooth, but roughened 
enough, by design undoubtedly, to prevent a mono- 
tony of sweetness, and to give the sound such a flexi- 
bility asthe sense requires. Now and then, only, 
this roughening is carried to excess, in lines like 
these— 

He finished his rude and unguiet life. 
* * * * 
Of the weed-covered burial place, ages since. 


There must be a mistake about the Jatter verse, it 
brays too horrible discord to be done from malice 
aforethought. 

New England’s Dead, we give entire. It comes 
well at this time and atall times. ‘There is a fine 
lyrie energy about it. ‘*The Departed,” ‘* The 
Spanish Noble’s Lament,” ‘* The Rivulet,” are all 
favourites with us. 


NEW ENGLAND’S DEAD. 


«¢T shall enter on no encomium upon Massachu- 
setts—she needs none. ‘There she is; behold her, 
and judge for yourselves. There is her history. 
The world knows it by heart. The past, at least, is 
secure. ‘There is Boston, and Concord, and Lexing- 
ton, and Bunker Hill; and there they will temain 
forever. The bones of her sons, falling in the great 
struggle for Independence, now lie mingled with the 
soil of every state, from New-England to Georgia. 
And there they will remain foreyer.”—Webster’s 


Speech. 
New-England’s dead, New-England’s dead! 


On every field of strife made red, 
By bloody victory! 

Each valley where the battle poured 
It’s red and awful tide, 

Beheld the brave New-England sword 
With slaughter yed. 

Their bones are on the Northern hill, 
And on the Southern plain, 

By brook and river, lake and rill, 
And by the roaring main! 


The land is holy where they fought, 
And holy where they fell; 

For by their deeds, that land was bought, 
The land they loved so well! 

Then glory to that valiant band, 

The honoured Saviours of the Land! 

Oh! few and weak their numbers were; 
A handful of brave men; 

But to their God they gave their prayer, 
And rushed to battle then. 

The God of Battles heard their ery 

And sent to them the victory. 


They left the ploughshare in the mould, 
Their flocks and herds without a told, 

The sickle in the unshorn grain, 

The corn, half garnered on the plain, 

And mustered in their simple dress, 

For wrongs to seek a stern redress, 

To right those wrongs, come weal, come wo 
To perish or o’ercome their foe. 


And where are ye? O fearless men! 
And where are ye to-day? 
I call,—the hills reply again 
That ye have passed away; 
That on old Bunker’s lonely height, 
In Trenton, and in Monmouth ground, 
The grass grows green, the harvest bright, 
Above each soldier’s mound! 


The bugle’s wild and warlike blast, 
Shall muster them no more: 

An army now might thunder past, 
And they heed not its roar. 

The starry flag, ’neath which they fought, 
In many a bloody day, 

From their old graves shall rouse them not, 
For they have passed away. 


EXECUTION OF CAPTAIN MOIR. 


Curtmsrorp, Monday. 

This morning the awful sentence of the law was 
carried into effect upon the ill-fated gentleman. In 
the county of Essex, no person convicted at the erimi- 
nal bar has of late years excited so much attention. 
The unfortunate man attended Divine Service at the 
Chapel on Sunday, and afterwards took leave of his 
mother, wife, sister, and some friends. About se- 
ven o’clock yesterday morning he took the Sacra- 
ment. He entered into religious conversation with 
the Chaplain of the jail, and expressed himself per- 
fectly resigned to his fate. About nine o’clock, the 
time fixed for the execution, Captain Moir made his 
appearance in the Court Yard; he looked around, and 
shook hands with several gentlemen. Having ar- 
rived at the turnkey’s lodge, upon the summit of 
which the scaffold was erected, the prisoner was re- 
ceived by the executioner, who pinioned his arms 
and bound his wrists, during which the Captain 
maintained his usual firmness. He continued in 
religious conversation with Mr. Lewis, the Chap- 
lain, for about half an hour, and was then led towards 
the platform. He took the hands of several persons 
—indeed, of almost every one within his reach, and 
shook them cordially. When standing at the foot 
of the steps attached to the platform, he said, **Gen- 
tlemen, I declare, in the presence of God and you, 
that I had no animvsity against the unfortunate man 
(Maleomb).” He then walked up theladder witha 
steady step, and bowing to the populace, surveyed 
the beam to which he was to be suspended. He ask: 
ed Mr. Neal, the Governor, whether he should give 
any signal? Mr. Neal told him that he might use 
his own pleasure in that respect. Captain Moir re- 
plied, **1 am quite satisfied—do as you please, but 
allow the cap notto be drawn down until necessa 


The rope having been put round his neck, he said 
in a firm tone of voice, ‘* I, for the last time, declare 
that I have not the least animosity against any man 
on earth. 1 die in peace with all mankind. hope 
the Lord will have merey on my soul, and that he 
will bless my poor wife and children, and also my 
sister, and that they may have strength afforded them 
to sustain the dreadful shock.” ‘Then addressing the 
few persons who were admitted upon the lodge, he 
said **Gentlemen, my dyimg prayer is, God bless 
you all,” to which was responded, **Amen.” 

The executioner having adjusted the rope, the 
Captain took his hand, and said, ** God bless you.” 
The executioner then withdrew the bolt upon which 
the platform rested, and the unfortunate vietim was 
launched into eternity. Being astout heavy mar, 
life became immediately extinct; he scarcely mov 
ed; indeed, it may almost be said, that he died with 
out a struggle. The concourse of persons in the 
front of the prison was more limited than we ever be- 
held on any similar occasion. 

After the body had been suspended an hour, it wi 
cut down and placed ina shell, in order to its deliver 
ry to the surgeons for dissection, pursuant to the 
sentence, 


It is understood that the body will, after incisio 


On every hill they lie; 


and a sufficient anatomical process to fulfil the se 
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rence, be delivered up to the disconsolate widow for 
interment. 

Captain Moir was a native of Forfarshire, North 
pritain, and highly respectable by birth and connex- 
ons. He was brother-in-law to Sir James Gardiner 
paint, Bart; a near relative to the veteran Sir David 
puird, the predecessor of the Duke of W ellington in 
ye command of the peninsular army; and he was also 
:.¢ cousin to Sir William Rae, the present Lord 
idyceate for Scotland. He was descended by his 
-rqndmother’s side from the heroic Bruce, and was 
* oconneeted with the distinguished families of Blair 
of Blair, the Stewarts, and the Butes. 

Tall and commanding in person, possessing a fine 
yd manly countenance, his inelination led him early 
.y jife to enter the army, the hereditary profession 
{his ancestors. For seventeen years he served suc- 
wsively in the 14th, 37th, and 40th regiments of 
Foot, and in the course of such service he visited 
rence, Spain, India, and America. In the latter 

jae he married the at goed of an officer in the 
willery, by whom he had three fine boys. In the 
yet 1813, accompanied by his wife, he repaired 
wth his regiment to Gibraltar, and while there the 
vdlow fever made its destructive appearance. Moir 
-as attacked by it, and suffered so severely that his 
jife was long despaired of. His brain was consider- 
bly affeeted, and he never had been perfectly free 
from its effeets. In one of the paroxysms caused by 
‘hismalady during his residence in Canada, he too 
inopportunity, when alone, of inflicting several se- 
‘ee wounds with a hatchet upon his forehead, the 
cars of which were very prominent to the last hour 
{his life. This fever produced the most disastrous 
influence upon his charaeter and conduct: his dispo- 
tion, warm and iraseible before, but withal gene- 
rous and humane, beeame through it so susceptible, 
hat, if insulted or excited by liquor, his passions 
yere uncontrollable, and his actions and language 
peared to be those of a madman. It is a particu- 
iv characteristic of this unhappy frame of mind, 
jat in the highest point of excitement, Captain Moir 
aagined himself the most calm and collected; and 
shile those who knew him were but too sensible of 
‘ic indifference between his professions and his con- 
duct, he laboured to convince them of the perfect so- 
jriety of his intellect. All this was increased per- 
haps by suffering in India from a coup de soleil, and 
pon his return to England from an attack of pure 
inflammation of the brain while at Canterbury. In 
ilie year 1828, Captain Moir retired from the army, 
inl his active but unsteady mind turning its atten- 
‘ion to agricultural pursuits, he took upon lease the 
lm at Shellhaven Creek, where he was residing 
vhen the unhappy event occurred which has been 
the means of terminating his life on a scaffold. 


Opening of a Mummy.—A mummy, which was 
wought trom Egypt by Baron Denon, was lately 
opened at the rooms of the Literary and Philosophi- 
cil Society at Neweastle. The bandaging was re- 
markably elumsy, and seemed like loose pieces care- 
kssly wrapped with narrower ones, resembling 
apes. When this was removed, there was a com- 
mon spiral bandage, from the feet upwards to the 
uead, which appeared very neat. ‘The operators 
next came to a crucial bandage, not very well put on, 
and then to another bandage, crossing in one direc- 
tion. Several pieces of cloth: were now discovered, 
which seemed to have been laid over the body after 
certain degree of wrapping had taken place, to 
keep all as straight as possible. After removing 
ome other bandages, a fifth crucial bandage was 
net with, which made two crosses about the neck 
ind shoulders, finishing at the toes. A singular 
undage then appeared trom the neck over the face, 
cross the oeciput; compresses of many folds were 
‘ound across the face, and large compresses from 
the shoulders to the feet. .A spiral bandage from 
the feet upwards being repaoved, the moisture from 
he contents of the wrapping was very perceptible. 
several pieces of bark wérethen discovered, and a 
‘rong bituminous odour prevailed. The bandaging 
together weighed more than 50 Ibs. In the course 
t the operation, a sheet of bituminous cloth, of 
tore than usually large size, was discovered; the 
hoisture between which and the body was consider- 
tle. The vacant spaces between the legs and the 
rms, and the body, were filled with compresses, so 
Sto preserve the regularity of the form. The Au- 
"erus seemed to have been forced aside, and the ca- 
‘ity of the shoulder filled with bitumen, which bore 
‘vident marks of having been poured in while in a 
leated state. ‘The head was enveloped ina very 
thick compress. The moisture had penetrated so 
‘tongly, that it was now difficult to remove the 
vindaging without destroying the texture and the 
wer, The perfection of this mummy was remark- 
‘ble. Perhaps, considering the supposed age, (be- 
‘Ween two and three thousand years, ) there was hard- 
‘y ever a mummy opened in such preservation, 
there was considerable pliancy of the joints. The 
‘rms admitted of a good deal of motion. ‘They were 
0 spiral bandages, bat one up and down, the other 
eginning at the top. No papyrus was discovered 
‘nN ahy part whatever. Within the bandaging, near 
the llesh, there was much bitumen, which had been 
in in when hot. The cuticle remained at the roots 
‘tthe nails. In one instance so careful had the em- 
almers been of this, that to preserve the nail, a 
Dece of thread had been tied about the root where 
€ cuticle was coming off. The abdomen was re- 
tarkably soft, and by no means of the hard, dry na- 
‘ure that might have been imagined. It was with 


poe | the face could be cleared, but when it was, 
it was found very perfect. The teeth were good, 
the nose rather flat, but straight; the balls of the 
eyes had been taken out, and the sockets filled with 
linen or cotton. The hair was perfect; it seemed 
of a light texture, and not woolly. There was no 
section of the abdomen, The arms appeared much 
straighter down than in most of the mummies that 
have been opened. The fingers and toes might al- 
most be taken for the remains of a person who had 
been only a few years embalmed. 


A FRONTIER INCIDENT. 


MonTIceEt1o, Aug. 30, 1830.—Sir: Some time in 
the spring of the year 1815, Samuel Cecil, residing 
on Station Camp Creek, (then thought to be in 
Wayne county, Kentucky, but now Tennessee, ) 
was absent in the mountains; his wife being out of 
meal, started to a neighbour’s to borrow some, but 
first securely closing and barring the door, leaving 
three young children in the house, the oldest a girl 
and two youngest boys, for safety during her absence. 
She took two of the oldest children with her to help 
her carry the meal, and bear her company. Shortly 
after her departure her husband returned, and un- 
barred the door, and being warm and fatigued, laid 
down and fell asleep. The three young children 
getting at liberty, pursued the track of their mother. 
She shortly returned, foand her husband at home fast 
asleep, and the children missing; she awoke her hus- 
band and informed him of the circumstances; they 
immediately pursued the track of the children, 
followed them to the crossing of Station Camp 
Creek, but could make no discovery. The neigh- 
bours in this thin settled part of the country being 
informed of the circumstance, united in the hunt for 
nights and days; the waters, eddies, and drifts, the 
mountains, clifts, and vallies were all explored and 
searched by the mother, father, and neighbours, but 
allin vain, ‘Che bereaved parents were almost in- 
corsolable. At one time they thought the children, 
in attempting to cross the stream, were drowned, and 
had drifted; then that some ravenous beast had de- 
voured them; at another time, that they had perished 
with hunger, cold, and thirst; or that some wicked 
persons, or perhaps some skulking Indians, might 
have stolen or kidnapped them—but all was mystery 
and uncertainty, with the grieving parentsand anxious 
neighbours. 

About eight or ten days past, the oldest boy of the 
three children, now a young man, presented himself 
at home before his parents, announced his name, and 
told the circumstances. Imagine to yourself how 
lost in astonishment and anxious feelings were the 
parents: they listened with eager ear to hear of the 
other two. When kidnapped, he was only four 
years old, and could tell but little of the cireum- 
stances; all he knew was, that seven of the Cherokee 
Indians came across them, and took him and his sis- 
ter and younger brother, and bore them off; that the 
youngest brother, unable to bear the fatigues, and 
for want of milk or proper food, perished on the 
road; that they were taken to the Indian country, 
thence carried to the Arkansas, beyond the Missis- 
sippi. From his sister he learnt his name, and some- 
thing of the country from whence they were taken, 
and by inquiries, had been enabled to reach his fa- 
ther’s and mother’s house. His sister was living, and 
was married a few days before his departure to a 
Spaniard, a great distance off.— Kentucky Argus. 


PASSAGES. 


It is not to be supposed that sublime passages and 
elevated sentiments can be susceptible of such infi- 
nite variety, as to be always new and affecting. — 
Every thing has its boundaries; nor is the case dif- 
ferent with regard to true comedy: there is not in 
human nature above a dozen characters truly comic, 
and highly marked. Innumerable are the clouds 
that overshadow truth; her strongest and most glow- 
ing colours are not many, but of such of these as are 
of a primitive, a superior nature, an able artist never 
fails to make a proper use. Pulpit oratory, particu- 
larly that which relates to funeral eulogium, is ex- 
actly in the same state—moral truths being once de- 
livered with eloquence, the images of wretchedness 
and weakness, the vanity of grandeur and the devas- 
tations of death, being once drawn by masterly 
hands, in time become common-place; we are re- 
duced to the necessity of imitating, or of going 
from the point. A sufficient number of fables being 
composed by a la Fontaine, all further additions 
enter into the same system of morality, and the 
course of adventure is nearly the same. Thus ge- 
nius, after flourishing for a certain age, must neces- 
sarily degenerate. — Voltaire. 

Why have those been statesmen who have never 
ruled, and heroes who have never conquered? Why 
have glorious philosophers died in a garret, and why 
have there been poets whose only admirer has been 
nature in her echoes? It must have been, that these 
beings have thought only of themselves, and con- 
stant and elaborate students of their own glorious 
nature, have forgotten or disdained the study of all 
others. Oh, yes! to rule men we must de men—to 
prove that we are giants we must be dwarfs—Our 
wisdom must be concealed under folly—our con- 
stancy under caprice.— Bulwer. 

The coliseum must be seen; to describe it I should 
have thought impossible if I had not read Manfred. 
The stillness of night—the whispering echoes—the 
re shadows, and the awful grandeur of the 
\impen ing ruins, form a scene of romantic sublimi- 


ty such as Byron alone can describe as it deserves. 
iary of an Invalid. 

I lose myself when I begin to talk of the French 
women: in them, the charming expression of coun- 
tenance, and the graces of the whole person, bring 
into one point of view, every thing that can be con- 
ceived most enchanting! most captivating! most en- 
gaging! A French woman, in her morning dress, 
shows to greater advantage than an English petite 
maitresse, set off with infinitely more expense and 
richness. —Didier’s Letters from France. 

Mankind, till lately, were considered as a kind of 
Deer, which the privileged classes were to use for 
their own pleasure, or which they were to hunt 
down for spite or sport, as liked them best. In the 
mild reign of Louis XV only, there were fifteen 
thousand lettres de chachet issued for a number of 
private, nameless offences, as for having formerly 
been favoured by a king’s mistress, or writing an epi- 
gram on a minister of state. It was on the ruins of 
this flagitious system, (no less despicable than de- 
testable, ) that the French revolution rose; and the 
towers of the Bastile, as they fell, announced the 
proud truth in weleome thunders to the human race. 
The Castle of Vincennes rises in the skirts of the 
forest. It was once the residence of the kings of 
France, and it has been too often the tomb of the 
victims of their uncontrolled despotism. The 
drawbridge, its flanked towers, and above all, its 
donjon, so often the prison of worth, talent and sen- 
sibility, seem to have been spared by time, as monu- 
ments of the terrific influence of bigotry and tyranny 
over human happiness. I had so often read of it, so 
much of that chivalrous spirit of France, which, early 
in life, captivated my imagination, expired here, 
sometimes quenched by violent or ignominious 
death; sometimes wasted away in slow, silent, life- 
wearying oblivion, that it seemed to me a monument 
of suffering presented to my view. The chamber is 
still pointed out occupied by Diderot; where, goad- 
ed by asense of the injustice of which he was the 
victim, his great and luminous mind had nearly sunk 
under the blow. In this fortress also Mirabeau suf- 
fered five years imprisonment.—Lady Morgan. 

The palace of vengeance was a vernal paradise, 
the eglantine bowers of the graces, the rose and myr- 
tle groves of love. The presiding genius, jealous of 
the happiness of two lovers, plaees them in this ma- 
gical spot. ‘They enter with the feathered feet of 
rapture—oh, amiable solitude, delicious silence and 
friendly shade! The genius was certainly a man of 
the town, one experienced in the promenade of Bond 
street; his prospect could not fail, the eternal itera- 
tion of the same attentions, and the same ideas, com- 
muniecated a languor to their rapture;ina word, our 
two lovers, finished by a frank and reciprocal con- 
fession, that they had long viewed each other, first 
with indifference, and now with considerable pain. 
A paradise was the palace of vengeance! So much 
for solitude!—d’Jsraeli. 

Man is born for society—separate him from his 
kind, place him in an isolated state, his ideas will 
become distorted, his character will be reversed, a 
thousand absurd affections will spring up in his 
heart, his mind will teem with extravagant thoughts, 
as an uncultivated field isoverrun with noxious weeds. 
Place a man in a forest, and he will become savage: 
in a cloister, where the idea of compulsion is com- 
bined with that of servitude, it is still worse; he may 
quit the forest, but the cloister he can never abandon. 
He is free in the forest, he is a slave in the cloister. 
It requires perhaps more strength of mind to with- 
stand solitude than misery. Misery degrades, but 
seclusion depraves.— Diderot. 

By too constant association, the sincerest friend- 
ship and the warmest love may be estranged, or ra- 
ther obliterated; as the richest coins are defaced by 
the friction of each other.— Anonymous. 

Nothing is more delightful than to feel a new pas- 
sion rising, when the flame that burned before is not 
yet quite extinguished. Thus, at the hour of sun- 
set, we behold with pleasure the orb of night aseend- 
ing on the opposite side of the horizon. We then 
enjoy the double brilliancy of the two celestial lu- 
minaries.— Goethe. 

God the uncreated, the incomprehensible, the in- 
visible, attracted few worshippers. It was before 
deity embodied in human form, walking among men, 
partaking of their infirmities, Jeaning on their bo- 
soms, weeping over their graves, slumbering in the 
manger, bleeding on the cross, that the prejudices 
of the synagogue, and the doubts of the academy, 
were humbled in the dust.— Anonymous. 


REMARKABLE PassaGE ro Innta. Extracts of 
letters from Capt. H. Baneroft, of the ship Marga- 


ret Forbes, of this port, dated Banjawanga, Streights 


‘** We arrived safe here yesterday, in 150 days from 
Cowes. Stopped to fill up our water, which was 
getting short. We have had the winds extremel 
light, which is the reason of being so very muc 
longer than usual. ‘T'he topsails have not been reef= 
ed, or the halyards started but once, since leaving 
the Lizard Point, at the entrance of the British 
Channel--for 150 days our topsails were not reefed. 
I have never before experienced any thing like it; 
we ran down our Easting off the Cape, in 40 deg. 
latitude. I have never laboured harder or persever- 
ed more to make a passage than the present, and ne- 
ver made so great a failure. 

«¢ Lintin, 16th May, 1830. I have the pleasure to 
say that we arrived safe here last evening, in 59 days 


Cowes, all in good health. From Java we have had 
extreme light winds, havé seareely started the royal 
halyards, so that this long passage from the British 
Channel has been made with only once reefing the 
topsails or starting the halyards for wigd.”’ 

This ship, on her passage to England in the sum- 
mer of 1829, never lowered her topsails from the 
time she left India wharf until she entered the Bri- 
tish Channel.— Bost. Cour, 


SELECT POETRY. 


From the Boston Centinel. 
THE EVE OF BATTLE. 


The ruddy torch-light burns 
Within the feudal hall— 

And there are gathered steel-clad men 
At that bright festival. 


And haughty names are named 
In pledges o’er the wine; 

And noble brows in greeting bend, 
And snowy plumes decline. 


Out rings the clear harp-note! 
The strain awakes a thrill 
Of martial daring in the souls 
That hitherto were still. 


They wave their banners high— 
As peal the notes along 

The sounding hall—then loud they pour 
Their warlike minds in song. 


THE CRUSADER’S SONG.* 


We will rise with the blush of to-morrow’s light, 
And our task must be done ere to-morrow night: 
For the cross that we press to our trembling lip, 
We have sworn in the blood of its foes to dip. 
By the cross that to Palestine’s sky we bore, 
We'll pursue to destruction the Albigeois. 


We will forth in the pride of our golden mail, 
We will scatter our darts like a storm of hail, 
And the tremulous peal of the battle-horn, 
Shall the requiem be to a host at morn;— 

By the laurels we reaped on a distant shore, 
We have sworn to extinguish the Albigeois. 


Overhead shall the glittering banners shine, 

That have drank of the glory of Palestine. 

And the noble has sworn by the name he bears, 
And the knight by the glorious spurs he wears, 
And the cross he has borne to the Paynim shore, 
To pursue to destruction the Albigeois. 


They have hardened their hearts to the voice of 
prayer, 
Our entreaties have fallen upon the air— 
But they’ll shudder with dread as we rush to fight, 
With the sword of Saint Peter to slay and smite. 
For we’ve sworn by the cross which our Fathers 
wore, 
To pursue to destruction the Albigeois. 
~ * * * * 
Far from the torches’ blazing light, 
That mocked the outward frown of night, 
And far above the breathless wave, 
Within a deep sepulchral cave, 
Whose walls with trickling streams were wet, 
The humble Albigeois were met. 
One ray of moonlight struggled through 
The vines that gleamed with starry dew, 
Within the cavern’s gloomy cell 
That trembling ray of moonlight fell. 
You might not view a corslet bright 
Fling back that ray of pale moonlight— 
Nor yet the stirring trump was there 
To wake the chilly midnight air; 
Unarmed, the sire, the babe, the maid, 
Their foreheads to the damp floor laid, 
In silence worshippetl; and the hour 
Seemed fraught with bland and soothing power. 
They rose—and their low hymn was heard 
Like music from the midnight bird— 
It made the gloomy cave resound, 
And echoed from the rocks around, 
The spell it breathed a potent charm, 
The mind with hope and nerve to arm, 


HYMN OF THE ALBIGEOIS. 


When to-morrow’s sunrise gleams 
Over these rude hills and streams, 
When the sons of wrath and might 
Arm them for the stormy fight, 

In the name their lying breath 

Dare invoke for blood and death— 
When they come with bow and blade, 
God of Battles, be our aid. 


Send us succour, God of Love! 
Send us succour from above. 

_ When they fill the peaceful vale 
With the clang of spear and mail, 
When they arm them for the chase, 
And we find no resting-place, 
When they bare the deadly blade, 
Stretch thy right arm in our aid, 


Father—lo! to Thee we raise 
Morn and eve our hymn of praise— 

* The title of Crusaders was yo to those who 
fought beneath the banners of the Church against the 
Albigeois. Many of the nobles and knights engaged 
in this work of extermination, had previously borne 
the cross in the expeditions to the Holy Land. The 
idea of the above lines is taken from Maturin’s popu- 


from the Streights of Bally, and 212 days from 


lar romance—the Albigenses, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Not before the seulptured stone, 
But where Thou art found alone; 
In the temple thou hast built— 
: Raised not by the price of guilt— 
“Then in place of bow and blade, 
Father! Thou wilt be our aid. 


We have placed our trust in Thee— 
We have borne our mise 
Uncomplained—and when the breath 
Of the horn denouncing death 
Shrieks among these lofty hills, 

And the vale of battle fills 

With the gleam of shield and blade, 
Father! Thou wilt be our aid. 


And Count Raymond of Toulouse appeared ’ere 
morn 

With a thousand bright lances around his form, 

And the Albigeois have gone down to fight, 

In the light of bright steel and the pride of might; 

They have burst from their hills like a mountain- 
storm— 

They have hewn to the earth more than one bright 
form; 

And at night, the proud arms the Crusaders wore, 

Sheath the forms of the triumphing ae’ n 


LINES TO A LADY.—BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 


Lady—lI love at eventide, 
When stars, as now, are on the wave, 
To stray in loneliness, and muse 
Upon the one dear form, that gave 
Its sunlight to my boyhood. Oft 
‘That same sweet look sinks still and soft 
Upon my spirit, and appears 
As lovely as by-gone years. 
Eve’s low, faint wind is breathing now, 
With deep and soul like murmuring, 
Through the far pines, and thy sweet words 
Seem borne on its mysterious wing;— 
And oft, mid musings sad and lone, 
At night’s deep noon, that thrilling tone 
Swells in the wind, low, wild, and clear, 
Like music in the dreaming ear. 


When sleep’s calm wing is on my brow, 

And dreams of peace my spirit lull, 
Before me, like a misty star, 

Tliy form floats dim and beautiful; 
And, when the holy moonbeam smiles 
On the blue streams and crimson isles, 
In every gush poured down the sky, 
That pale, light form seems stealing by. 


It is a blessed picture shrined 
In memory’s urn—the se of years 
Can dim it not—for there it glows 
Unchanged by weaknesses and tears; 
Deep hidden in its still recess 
It beams with light and holiness 
O’er years of being dark and dull, 
Till life seems almost beautiful. 


The vision cannot fade away— 

*Tis in the stillness of my heart, 
And o’er its brightness I have mused 

In solitude. It is a part 
Of my existence—a dear flower 
Breathed on by Heaven—morn’s earliest hour 
That flower bedews—and its blue eye 
At eve still rests upon the sky. 
Lady—like thine, my visions cling 

o the dear shrine of buried years; 

The past! the past!—it is too bright, 

Too deeply beautiful for tears.— 
We have been blest!--though life is made 
A tear, a silence, and a shade, 
And years have left the vacant breast !— 
To loveliness—we have been blest!— 


Those still, those soft, those summer eves, 
When by our favourite streams we stood, 

And watched our trembling shadow there 
Soft mingled in the bright blue ficod, 

Seemed one enchantment—Oh we felt, 

And there, at Love’s pure shrine we knelt, 

That life was sweet and all its hours 

A glorious dream of love and flowers, 


And still *tis sweet !—our hopes went by 
Like sounds upon the unbroken sea, 
But memory wins the spirit back 
To deep, undying melody; 
And still around her early shrine, 
» Fresh flowers their dewy chaplets twine, 
Young Love his brightest parledd wreathes, 
And Eden’s richest incense breathes, 


Our hopes are flown—yet parted hours 
Still in the depths of memory lie, 
Like night-gems in the silent blue 
Of summer’s deep and brilliant sky; 
And love’s bright flashes seem again 
To fall upon the glowing chain 
Of our existence !—Can it be 


That all is but a mockery! 


Lady, adieu! —To other climes, 
I go from joy, and hope, and thee, 
A weed in time’s dark waters thrown, 
A wreck on life’s wild heaving sea;— 
I go—but oh—the past !—the past !— 
Its spell is o’er my being cast!— 
And still to love’s remembered eves, 
With all but hope—my spirit cleaves! 


Adieu!—adieu!--my parting words 
Are on. my lyre—and their wild flow 


| The fainting brow, w 


Is faintly dying upon the chords 
Broken and tuneless.—Be it so! 
Thy name--oh it may never swell 
My strain again--yet long ’twill dwell 
Shrined in my heart--unbreathed--unspoken— 
A treasured word--a cherished token. 


TO 
BY JAMES 0, ROCKWELL, 
The suns of many days have rolled 
Their weary journeys over; 
And still my thoughts their treasures fold, 
And still Lam a lover. 
My soul delights in that domain 
in which thy charms have bound it, 
And hugs with joy the golden chain 
Which thou hast thrown around it. 


Myterious power of love! This heart 
Was cold as Greenland’s ocean, 

And now its crimson fountains start 
Delirious with emotion; 

In all my dreams thy presence seems 
My path of life to lighten, 

And every hour thine angel power 
With some new charm to brighten. 


In memory’s record of the past, 

There shine a few dim pleasures, 
And hope’s bright waves before me cast 
Their gifts of pearls and treasures; 

But thou, dear one, art just as far 
Beyond earth’s brightest blossom, 

As yonder clear and notched star 
That shines on heaven’s blue bosom. 


There are proud hearted ones in whom 
Thy presence wants a splendour; 
But thy young fate of grief and gloom 
To me hath made thee tender; 
The morning cloud that dimmed thy light, 
And waked thy tears so often, 
Hath made it romance in my sight, 
Aud served my heart to soften. 


I know not why it should be so— 
But nature so hath made me— 

The saddening hue thy features know 
Hath more than all betrayed me; 

I watched thine eye, and all the while 
When most thou feigned’st gladness, 

A tear-drop shone behind the smile, 
And clouded all with sadness. 


I love thee for it—for my own 
Brief way hath been so lonely; 

Few were the gladdening stars that shone, 
And they far dim ones only; 

My spirit’s path on earth was cast 
Through sorrows thick and shady, 

But these thy smiles have lit at last— 
Therefore 1 thank thee, lady! 


I thank thee, and I keep with me 
Each kindness thou hast spoken, 
And offer up a heart to thee 
By sadness nearly broken. 
If in the embers of past joys 
Thou canst new joys awaken, 
I know a bliss that never cloys— 
I am not quite forsaken! 


Farewell—the lingering moments pass 
With leaden feet before me; 

But in the future’s brightening glass 
New joys seem gathering o’er me; 
And in the brightest scene that shines 
In all the deep blue distance, 
Thy fairy hand a wreath entwines, 

To gladden my existence! 


A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 


She knelt beside me—and my eye once glanced 
Upon her form. ”I'was'but a glance—but ne’er 
From my remembrance will it pass away. 

Her arms were folded on her breast—her head 
Bowed down most meekly, as became the place; 
And her dark eye-brow and still darker hair 
Shaded a countenance wherein was less 

Of beauty than expression: it was pale 

As is the lily in the spring; it bore. 

Some touches of the frame and mind’s disease, 
Some marks of hidden wo. Her half closed eye 
Was bent to earth, and shaded by a lash, 

Silken and shining as the ravew’s wing; 

Her lip was motionless, and it seemed 

As though her supplication sped at word 

Forth from her pious bosom to her God. 

There was a withered flowret on her breast, 
Perchance an emblem of the hopes which there 


Had blossomed and there faded. 


I have viewed 
Woman in many a scene—I have beheld 
Her gay and glorious in the festive ball, 
Eager of conquest—and I too have marked 
The winning languish and seductive smile, 
Both dear and dangerous to the youthful heart. 
And I haye strayed with beauty by my side, 
Through the still glade at evening’s passing hour, 


‘By the pale radiance of the moon, whose beams 


th silvered o’er her smiles; and she hath looked 
As she had thrown her soul into her eyes. 
Nay, I have viewed her by the fevered bed 
Of sickness, pillow ose cheek, and bathe 
ile like a form of light, 


She whispered peace where else there had been 
But never by the side of women yet [none. 
Such thrillings and unearthly feelings stole 

On my o’ercharged heart, as when I saw 

That pious maid communing with her God. 


ISORA. 


One smile from thee—I ask no more 
To light me on my weary way; 
For even my tears can never pour 
A flood to quench its deathless ray; 
But deep that cherished smile shall be 
Within my heart of hearts enshrined— 
A temple worthy even thee— 
A part and portion of my mind. 


One gentle smile—the wild bee sips 
No honey on his dew-fed lips— 

The airs that breathe of early spring 
Bear no such richness on their wing— 
Those blessed gales that, full of balm 
From lemon flowers and fields of palm, 
Float over many an Indian isle, 

Have no such sweetness—as that smile, 


Long years its sunny light shall throw 
A mellow radiance o’er the past— 
Nor need you check its joyous glow, 
For, dearest lady, ’tis the last: 
The last! the last!—Oh Heaven, that word— 
Whose deep despair no tongue can tell; 
But aching heart and brow record, 
And long will own this wild Farewell. 


* * * * * 


* 
Yet go—and when in orange bowers, 
With buoyant step and laughing eyes, 
You trip amid perennial flowers— 
Forget my song, forget my sighs; 
Or, if a thought of me should come 
Intruding on your pleasant hone— 
Think I am one still doomed to weep, 
Whom Fate has made for love’s excess; 
One, who, if fortane had been kind 
To the free homage of his mind, 
Would then have loved you, Oh, how deep! 
But never now can love you less. mi 


MARRIED, 


On the 22d of July 1829, by the Rev. M. Force, 
Mr. Wo. A. Riner, of New York, to Miss Racwen 
S. Sroxss, of this city, 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. 
Joszru F, WIxson, of this city, to Miss Many Gatp- 
1nG, of Southwark. 

On Monday, 27th ult. Jomn Buckwatter, Esq. 
of Baltimore, to Miss Rosertson, of 
this city. 

On ‘Thursday;evening, 30th ult. by the. Rev. D. 
Michel, Mr.. Wm. Conwett, to Miss Everina 
Broxer, both of this city. 

At St. Peter’s Church, Walworth, Eng. Bartuo 
Srritcu, Esq. of the Middle Temple, to Pauitina 
NANCREDE, daughter of Paul J. Nancrede, of Phila- 
delphia. 

On the ist inst. by the Rev. John Hughes, Isaac 
Starr, to Lypia, daughter of Peter Ducoing, de- 
ceased. 

On Thursday evening, 30th ult. by the Rev. D. 
Michel, Mr. Wm. Conwe tt, to Miss Everrna 
Barker, both of thiscity. 

At Womelsdorff, Berks county, on Tuesday, the 
28th ult. by the Rey. William Hendall, D. D. Mr. 
Joan H. Down1ne, to Miss Exiza, daughter of Mr. 
Joun ERMENTROUT. 

On Tuesday evening last, by his honourthe Mayor, 
James P. Rocens, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Washington Medical College, to Racnet C. Smita, 
daughter of Amos Smith, of Hartford county, Md. 

On Sunday, 3d instant, by the Rev. M. B. Roche, 
Mr. Davis Lovpersack, to Miss Sopnta S, ANDER- 
son, eldest daughter of Mr. Andrew Anderson, all 
of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, Oct. 5th, by William Mil- 
nor, Esq. Mayor, Joun A. Erxinton, M. D. to Miss 
Antont4 De La Mater, daughter of the late John 
De La Mater, all of this city. 


DIED; 

On the 2d August, at Port Spain, Island of Trini- 
dad, Mr. C. Jr. youngest son of 
Mr. Noble Caldwell Neilson, of this city. 

At New Orleans, on the 24th August, of the yel- 
low fever, Wm. Henny Newman, Printer, formerly 
of Philadelphia, in the 20th year of his age. 

At Lexington, Ky. on the 16th ult. in the 10th 
year of his age, Bensamin Gratz, Jr. eldest son of 
Benjamin Gratz, Esq. formerly of this city. 

On the 4th inst. of a pulmonary consumption, Miss 
Mary K. Ropinson, 

On Sunday evening, 3d inst. Mrs. Mancanet 
Ross, wife of Samuel Koss, Esq, U. S. Appraiser. 

On Sunday afternoon, at half past 3 o’elock, of a 
lingering consumption, Mr. Gronee F. Kriwmet, 
late Surveyor in Kensington, in the 55th year of his 
age. 

eon Sunday evening, in the 31st year of his age, at 
Millham, near Trenton, N. J. James E. Moore, 
formerly of this city. 

On Tuesday morning, Mr. Cantstoruer Inicx, 
Sen. in the 71st year of his age. 

On Sunday, 3d inst. Mrs. Cunistzann MILLER, 
in the 73d year of her age. 


To the Ladies of Philadelphia, 


HE incalculable advantage in having a good pen when 
TT writing, and the deficiency in ladies generally, in pen. & 
making, has induced the undersigned to present to the ladies 
of this city a system of penmaking entirely new in this cous. 
try, as well as in Europe, and acknowledged to be superigy 
to any heretofore in use. Thirteen years experience in thi, 
art, has enabled the undersigned to become acquainted wig, 
all the advantages arising from his travels and experienc, 
It ie therefore offered as a systematic art, by which ladiy, 
may obviaic, at all times, the unpleasant sensation in », 
questing gentlemen to make them a pen. Ladies will \, 
waited on at their respective dwellings, by aline or persong 
application. ADAM WM. RAPP, 

Sansom street, No. 38, ( Afternoon.) 
Corner of Zane and Seventh street, ( Forenoon, 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. | 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. ‘ 


Lucian Harper, P. M. Derry, Rockingham co. ; 
VERMONT. 
J. P. Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury. 
G. W. Furber, P. M. Corners, Weatherfield. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
R.P.& C. Williams, Boston. 
S. B. Smith, New Brunswick. 
S. Bowles, Springfield. 
Charles Whipple, Newburyport. 
CONNECTICUT. 
John Russell, Hartford. 
Editor of the Sentinel, Middletown. 
NEW YORK. 
George W. Bleecker, No.6, Courtland st. WM. York, 
C. T. Burnett, Skaneatelas. 
H. B. Sherman, Rochester. 
Tsaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. 
' Nelson Hall, Pittsford, Monroe. 
Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. 
William Pierce, P. M. Troy. 
Nathaniel Carpenter, Albany. 
Samuel Phillips, Sag Harbour. 
D.C. Wait, Ithaca. 
Arnold Ferris, Balistown. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Joseph Justice, Trenton. 
Stephen Congar, Newark. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. 
A. J. Jones, Harrisburg. 
D. Longnecker, Lancaster. 
Thomas Hemphill. P. M. Clearfield, Clearfield co. 
Thomas R. Gettys, Bedford. 
Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. 
Joseph S. Large, Buckingham, Bucks co. 
DELAWARE, 
Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 
MARYLAND. 
John H. Naf, Baltimore. 
Samuel Gwin, P. M. Head of Sassafras. 
Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. 
John Thomas, jr. P.M. Newtown Trap, Frederick eo. 
VIRGINIA. 
R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford, Culpepper. 
W. Robinson, Fincastle. 
Thomas R. Hampton, Brentsville. 
James G. Watson, Richmond. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
E. B. Drake, Fayetteville. 
Kinnith M‘ Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladen co. 
Walker Anderson, Hilisboro’. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Simms & Dureya, Charleston. 
E. Thayer, Charleston 
GEORGIA. 
John C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough. 
KENTUCKY. 
J. L. Thrashly, Louisville. 
C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati. 
Isaac N. Whiting, Worthington. 
TENNESSEE, 
Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. 
H. Langtry, Columbia. 
ALABAMA, 
Powel, Tuskaloosa. 
INDIANA. 
Amir & Lodge, Madison. 
Lewis H. Sands, P. M. Green Castle. 
ILLINOIS. 
Wm. B. Wilson, Coffectown, Wabash county. 
MISSISSIFPI, 
S. W. Pinchard, P. M. Fleetwood. 
Osborn Jeffers, P. M. Port Gibson. 
MISSOURI. 


John Gano Bryan, P. M. New Caledonia, Washington. 
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